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LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS 


With  this  first  issue  of  the  1961-62  ski  season,  SKI  magazine 
begins  a  new  career. 

In  its  first  25  years  of  publishing,  SKI  faithfully  recorded  the  events, 
personalities,  delights  and  advances  of  a  sport  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  nation’s  most  popular  outdoor  pastime.  SKI  was  the 
first,  for  instance,  to  mark  the  advent  of  “wedein"  and  to  explain 
the  Modern  Austrian  System  to  American  readers.  It  was  the  first  in  the 
field  to  use  full  color  to  illustrate  the  impact  of  skiing.  In  sum, 
it  was  the  first  national  magazine  dedicated  to  the  sport. 


SKI  LIFE,  on  the  other  hand  was  a  fresh  idea  in  ski  publishing. 

Many  of  its  readers  were  new  to  the  sport.  They  were  novices, 
intermediates,  recreational  skiers,  part  of  the  evergrowing  millions 
who  have  found  absorption  in  the  pleasure  of  skiing  and  the  personal 
resources  upon  which  it  draws.  SKI  LIFE  fulfilled  a  function  of 
getting  expert  instruction  to  them  via  top  professionals  throughout 
North  America.  It  too,  used  color,  modern  layout  techniques  to 
show  new  places  to  ski,  new  fashions  in  which  to  be  seen. 


up-to-the-minute  ideas  in  technique  and  instruction. 

Now,  the  two  have  combined  into  a  greater  and  farther-reaching 
SKI  Magazine.  As  we  go  into  our  26th  year,  the  professional  abilities 
of  a  larger  editorial  staff,  a  professional  instructional  panel, 
a  group  of  knowledgeable  regional  editors,  have  been  put  to  work 
to  produce  a  magazine  that  will  cater  to  the  needs  of  all  ranks 
of  American  skidom,  from  the  expert  interested  in  the  latest  in  racing 
technique  to  the  skier  whose  interest  lies  in  seeing  that  his 
family  partakes  in  the  sport  wisely,  but  economically. 

Both  the  constant  readers  of  SKI  and  SKI  LIFE  will  see  some  changes 
in  this  issue  and  issues  to  come.  The  changes  will  be  in  presentation 
only.  In  this,  we  follow  a  trend  among  the  leaders  in  the  magazine 
field.  Colorful  framing  of  editorial  material,  clear,  well-designed  type, 
streamlining  of  the  magazine  so  that  ail  of  the  articles  are  easy 
to  read,  interesting  to  look  at,  enticing  and  informative-this  is 
the  pattern  the  expanded  SKI  will  follow. 

But  while  its  format  may  change,  the  philosophy  of  SKI  Magazine 
as  it  begins  its  second  quarter-century  of  service  to  American 
skiers,  does  not. 

It  is  the  world’s  largest  ski  publication.  But  size,  in  itself,  does  not, 
necessarily,  connote  greatness.  SKI,  to  put  it  simply,  is  rededicated 
to  one  ideal:  it  is  the  quality  magazine  for  people  who  ski. 
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Cowboys  and  Indians.  Tyros  and  expert 
skiers.  Almost  everybody,  everywhere, 
now  recognizes  that  high,  clear  New 
Mexico  is  the  latest,  the  greatest  place 
to  ski!  Just  look  at  the  facts.  All  of  the 
developed  ski  areas  in  the  state  tower 
more  than  9,000  feet  high  in  this  land  of 
powdery  snow  and  perpetual  sun,  where 
the  days  are  long  and  nights  are  fun. 
New  Mexico,  in  fact,  is  tops  in  everything 


that  makes  for  a  perfect  ski  holiday. 
Uncrowded  slopes  and  good  lifts  without 
waiting.  Eminent  instructors.  Excellent 
accommodations,  evening  entertainment, 
and  varied  attractions  of  scenic  and  his¬ 
toric  interest  nearby  for  the  skier  who 
brings  his  family.  So  hit  the  ski  trail, 
podner,  for  New  Mexico... and  a  new 
“high”  in  alpine  skiing  enjoyment! 


New  Mexico— The  high  point  of  ANYBODY'S  ski  life! 


New  Mexico* 8  Top  Ski  Areas: 

CHAIR  LIFT  OR  GONDOLA 

IM  Mnr  SU  ku  —  U  M  Rhnr  Red  River,  New  Meiico 

tab  Ft  SU  Mi  -  IS  MtkMtl  if  Sarta  Fi 

P.  0.  Box  1247,  Sente  Fe,  New  Mexica 

Siana  Met  SU  Ana  -  II  BlK  taa  MM  P.  0.  Box  220,  Ruidoso,  New  Mexico 
Tni  SU  VM  —II  BIK  BartMt  af  Ttaa  P.  O.  box  ass,  Teos,  New  Mexico 

T  BAR  LIFTS 

Ij  MaM  SU  Ana— a  rM  Bartlnart  af  AMparpa 

701  Alveredo,  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
SIfiPB  Laip—  a  mM  ItBlant  af  Taat  P.  O.  Box  29,  Vedito,  New  Mexico 

ROPE  TOW  AREAS 

CItBMfl  SU  Ana  —  1  ariit  fnn  fSftPcnfl  Cloudcroft,  New  Mexico 
Mat  SU  Mb  -12  trip  Bartnaal  af  Rafta  P.  O.  Box  140,  Reton,  New  Mexico 


Send  Today  for  FREE  Ski  Folder 

New  Mexico  . 

Department  of  Development 
Box  61-H,  State  Capitol  "P 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

Please  send  me  new  ski  folder,  weekly 
snow  bulletin,  full-color  folder  and  new 
highway  map. 

Name. 


Arldn>RR 

City 

_ Zone _ State _ 

4S6888 


a  Dooi  Tor  every  SKier,  proaucea^. 
by  master  ITALIAN  craftsmen!  f 
Comfort,  Support,  Stamina! 


NORDICA  BOOTS  FROM  M5.50  TO  «60 

Innsbruck  (model  shown)  •  Goody  •  Sestriere 
Squaw  (ladies'  only)  •  Alpina 
Selva  •  Norva  •  Junior  Boots 
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Great  Skiing! 
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[  Great  apres-skiing! 

The  French  Government  Tourist  Office,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  New  Yor 

k.  PLaza  7-1125.  Other  offices:  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Montreal 

Letters 


g! 


POLE  POINTERS 

In  your  February  1961  issue,  I  noted 
a  letter  sent  in  by  P.  B.  Crompon  in 
regard  to  a  previous  article  by  Don 
Schwartz,  Director  of  the  Lookout 
Mountain  Ski  School,  disagreeing  with 
Schwartz  method  of  rope  tow  riding. 
I  too  noticed  the  point  of  the  possible 
danger  involved  in  poles  being  secured 
to  the  rear  wrist  and  agree  that  it  is 
unsafe.  I  suggest  the  following  method 
of  holding  poles,  as  I  have  used  it  at 
various  resorts  and  found  it  complete¬ 
ly  safe:  poles  should  be  taken  off  the 
wrist  completely  and  tucked  under  the 
arm  or  held  by  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
in  one  hand  with  baskets  to  the  front. 
This  method  of  holding  poles  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  lifts,  since  like  dangers  can 
be  incurred  on  T-bars,  Pom  as,  and 
even  chairs. 

Ritch  Wormwood 

Professional  Ski  Patrol, 

Whiteface  Mt. 

Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 


Regarding  your  editorial  comment  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Crompton’s  letter,  there 
is  one  point  that  has  been  missed  by  all 
concerned.  Irrespective  of  what  posi¬ 
tion  one  assumes  when  riding  a  rope 
tow,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
straps  around  a  wrist.  A  much  safer 
way  to  carry  poles  is  to  pass  the  loops 
over  the  four  fingers  only,  not  includ¬ 
ing  the  thumb.  Thus  the  straps  cross 
the  palm  and  not  the  wrist,  allowing  a 
rojje-tow  rider  rapid  separation  from  a 
tangled  ski  pole-tow  rope  combination. 

John  B.  Lounsbury 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Ever  since  the  old  days  (just  after  the 
war)  when  we  used  to  ski  the  Maple 
Leaf  trail  in  the  Laurentians,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  snag  the  basket  of  our  poles 
on  brush,  we  have  given  up  using 
the  loops  on  my  poles  for  any  other 


THE  VERY  LATEST 
IN  SKI  LIFTSP 

We’re  talking  about  the  superb,  deep-seated  comfort  of  an  Air  France  Jet... 
whisking  you  away  on  an  Air  France  Jet-Away  Alpine  Holiday!  In  all  the  world 
there  is  no  finer,  more  exhilarating  skiing  than  in  the  magnificent  French  Alps 
...no  "apris-ski"  more  delightful  than  that  found  in  such  romantic  resorts 
as  M4give,  Courcheval,  Val  d’Isire,  Chamonix  (where  the  F.I.S.  Championships 
will  be  held  in  February,  1962).  And  what  better  way  to  get  there  than  by  swift, 
dependable  Air  France  Jet,  with  service  from  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Montreal!  Air  France  offers  a  variety  of  tours. ..including  special  round-trip  17- 
day  Excursion  Fares  from  Oc-  p— — — — — — — — — — ^ 


tober  1  to  March  31.  (One  ex¬ 
ample:  round-trip  New  York 
to  Geneva— connecting  point 
for  French  Alps  resorts— only 
$416.60!)  Mail  coupon  for 
two  free  Air  France  booklets; 
“Ski  in  Europe"  and  “Jet- 
Away  Alpine  Holiday.” 


AIR  FRANCE,  683  Fifth  Aveniw,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Pleeee  send  me  your  free  booklets,  “Ski 
In  Europe”  and  “Jet-Away  Alpine  Holiday.” 


My  Travel  Agent  is- 


purpose  than  hanging  them  up  when 
not  in  use.  How  many  wrenched 
shoulders  and  wrists  have  resulted 
from  looping  straps  around  wrists? 
Our  advice  to  the  amateur,  the  skier- 
for-fun  is:  forget  the  straps  while  ski¬ 
ing,  except  in  very,  very  deep  powder 
in  which  it  is  easy  to  lose  a  pole  for¬ 
ever. 

Tik  and  Tok  Nottingham 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  article  by  Willy  Schaeffler,  “Em¬ 
phasis  On  Poles,”  in  the  February 
issue  was  interesting.  However,  it  ap¬ 


peared  to  be  lacking  in  a  most  im¬ 
portant  point,  the  proper  length. 

Every  day  in  ski  classes,  beginning 
students  attend  with  old  poles,  handed 
down  from  the  mid-forties,  about 
waist  high  with  large,  heavy,  rings. 
We  also  get  beginners  and  advanced 
skiers  with  new  poles  reaching  to  the 
top  of  the  shoulder,  especially  among 
the  “hot  shot”  skiers  and  their  follow¬ 
ers.  Those  with  short  poles  can’t  pro¬ 
gress  due  to  too  much  forward  bend 
at  the  waist.  Those  with  poles  too  long 
are  tipped  back  on  their  heels  and  run 
out  of  control.  (Continued) 
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(  Continued) 

Standing  with  feet  placed  together 
and  the  ski  pole  point  touching  the 
floor  at  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  the  handle 
of  the  pole  should  reach  the  arm  pit. 
We  have  found  this  length  most  prac¬ 
tical  for  teaching  all  abilities  from 
“walking  to  wedeln.” 

Ken  Syverson,  Director, 
Ken  Syverson  Ski  School 
Seattle,  Wash. 


NON-RELATED  TWINS 

Thanks  for  the  business!  Yes,  business 
has  improved  since  you  published  my 
Ski  Pointer  on  skiing  variable  snow 
conditions.  .  .  with  the  photo  of  John 
V.  Henderson.  I’m  not  offended.  You 
might  not  feel  so  bad  about  this  goof 
when  I  point  out  that  ever  since  we 
(John  H.  Henderson  and  John  V. 
Henderson)  both  became  USEASA 
Certified  Professional  Ski  Teachers 
there  has  been  frequent  confusion.  We 
are  not  related  and  we  have  never 
even  met. 

John  H.  Henderson,  Director, 

Jiminy  Peak  Ski  School 
Hartford,  Conn. 


SNOW  SAFARI 

I  have  read  that  the  “honors  for  the 
longest  trek  of  the  season  go  to  two 
hardy  souls  from  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y., 
who  traveled  over  1000  miles  in  one 
weekend  early  in  December.”  I  can¬ 
not  keep  still  any  longer. 

A  group  of  six  of  us  traveled  to 
Sugarloaf  Mountain  in  Maine  over  the 
New  Year’s  weekend.  We  left  at  7:45 
p.m.  Friday  from  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
and  arrived  at  the  area  at  8  a.m.  the 
next  morning,  whereupon  we  skied  all 
day.  There  were  no  accommodations 
available  within  20  miles,  but  we 
found  a  cabin  approximately  25  miles 
from  the  slopes.  New  Year’s  eve,  of 
course,  it  snowed — 18  inches  of  the 
finest  powder.  We  skied  until  noon  on 
Sunday  and  headed  back  for  Bing¬ 
hamton,  arriving  at  3.30  a.m.  Monday. 
I  am  proud  to  say  we  all  reported  for 
work,  bleary-eyed  and  tails  a’draggin. 
We  registered  over  1500  miles  for  the 
weekend! 

K.  Holtiner 

Binghamton,  N.Y. 

P.S. — When  we  arrived  in  Bingham¬ 
ton,  we  found  an  official  27  inches  of 
new  snow. 


THE  SHORTER  THE  EETTERT 

I  read  with  interest  “Short  Skis  Or 
Not”  (February  1961)  because,  before 
the  advent  of  short  skis,  I  had  never 
taken  advantage  of  New  Hampshire’s 
winter  sports.  Last  year,  we  went  to 
Florida  in  January.  This  year,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  8th,  I  donned  my  first  pair  of  short 
skis.  As  a  result,  I  have  spent  every 
free  weekend  on  the  slopes.  My  wife 
and  daughter  have  them  also.  As  a 
family,  a  whole  new  world  has  opened 
up  to  us,  the  “recreational  skiers”  that 
you  referred  to  in  your  article.  With¬ 
out  the  short  skis,  we  simply  never 
would  have  taken  up  skiing. 

Wesley  F.  Roberts 

Portsmouth,  N.H. 


Your  spread  on  the  short  ski,  pro  and 
con,  confirms  my  suspicion  that  we 
are  on  the  brink  of  the  revolution.  The 
arguments  against  the  current  turn  to 
the  short  ski  are  too  thin  to  hold  back 
the  tide.  The  12-foot  ski  of  the  1880’s 
gave  way  to  the  nine-foot  ski  at  the 
time  of  World  War  I  and  to  the  seven- 
foot  ski  by  World  War  II.  Without 
waiting  for  World  War  III,  hundreds 
of  skiers  are  finding  new  freedom,  new 
thrills,  new  fun  on  skis  no  longer  than 
their  arm. 

In  two  years  of  experimenting  I 
have  sawed  more  than  two  dozen  skis 
in  half.  My  shortest  pair  measures  21 
inches — “bikinis,”  we  call  them.  They 
are  an  ocean  of  fun,  but  tricky.  For 
general  all-around  skiing  I  like  a 
longer  ski — one  that  reaches  to  my 
belt  buckle.  That  length  is  wonderful 
in  two  feet  of  powder. 

The  number  of  my  acquaintances 
who  have  taken  a  try  at  short  skis  now 
adds  up  to  27.  I  would  never  have 
believed  that  so  much  joy  could  be 
created  by  a  well-placed  saw  cut. 

Smitty  Stevens 

Cahibridge,  Mass. 


SPOrTEDI 

I’ve  been  spotted!  I  even  got  a  call 
from  Worcester,  Mass.,  asking  if  that 
was  me  in  the  leopard-skin  bathing  suit 
("Trek  to  Tuckerman,"  March  1961). 
It  was — and  will  be  again  this  spring, 
if  the  suit  doesn’t  disintegrate,  a  fear 
I  have  that  is  stronger  than  that  of 
sliding  down  the  Headwall. 

If  the  suit  does  fall  apart,  look  for 
me  in  a  new  type  of  animal  suit — 
bare  skin. 

Maxine  Hartman 


New  York,  N.Y. 


(Continued) 
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ALPINE  BAVARIAN  CORP.  •  343-A  Fourth  Street  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  7.  CALIF 


Please  mark  boxes  of  folders 
desired  and  mail  to: 


STEVE  LOHR 


GENERAL  TOURS,  Inc. 

595  MaHison  Avenue 
New  York  22,  N.  Y 
PLaza  1-1440 


(  Continued) 


HOOPLA  FOR  TURTLENI 

At  last  the  revolutionary  style  of  Icha- 
bod  Irickson  (“After  Wedeln  What? — 
Turtlen."  March  1961)  has  been  cap¬ 
tured  on  him. 

On  April  8th,  the  late  spring  skiers 
at  Holiday  Valley,  N.Y.,  were  startled 
by  the  ringing  cry  of  “Hoopla!”  as  the 
elusive  Ichabod  Irickson  flashed  by. 
Resulting  from  the  maestro’s  visit  are 
these  first  photos  of  the  style-setter  at 
his  finest. 

Vernon  C.  Mauk 

Ellicottville,  N.Y. 


Steve  Lohr  has  specialized  in  ski  tours  for 
|Wf  years.  He  is  well  acquainted  w‘tn  all 

leading  ski  resorts  in  Europe,  and  can  there- 
V  fore  recommend  the  right  resort  for  the  right 

time.  Even  at  rush  times  of  high  season  and 
holidays,  Steve  can  get  you  reservations. 
Why  not  write  or  talk  to  him  about  your  ski 
travel  plans? 

Air  Travel  Arrangements  Available  to  these 
leading  European  Ski  Resorts 

KITZBUHEL  DAVOS  GSTAAD  VAL  D'iSERE 

ZURS  ST.  MORITZ  ZERMATT  CORTINA 

ST.  ANTON  GRINOELWALD  CERVINIA  CHAMONIX 


All  expense  rate  includes  transatlantic  air  transportation,  rail  or  car  transportation,  hotels, 
meals,  tips,  taxes,  transfers,  heating  charges.  Air  and  steamship  hookings  also  made  without  tour. 


KITZBUHEL 
SKI  WEEK 
Individual  &  Group 
Departure 
(European  Ground 
Transportation  by 
Chauffeur-Driven 
Car  or  VW  Bus) 


Medical  Convention 


INDEPENDENT 
SKI  HOLIDAYS 
Daily  Departures 
All  Major  Airlines 
Choice  of  Resorts 


DRIVE  YOURSELF 
SKI  HOLIDAYS 
□  CAR  RENTAL 
□  CAR  PURCHASE 


GASTEIN  or  DAVOS 
Ind.  Departures 
March  11  to  March  24 
Leave  any  day 
Combination  with  other 
ski  resorts  possible. 


SKI-FARING  TOURS  to 
Kitzbuhel-St.  Anton 
(Jan.  26)^  Grindelwald- 
Zermatt  (Feb.  9); 
Cortina-St  Moritz 
(Mar.  2) 
Conducted  by 
HARRY  LEONARD 


KLOSTERS  AND 
ZERMATT 
(6th  Annual  Tour) 
Conducted  by 
RALPH 

GETSINGER,  JR. 
Leave  February  24 


KITZBUHEL 
SKI  SAFARI 
(9th  Annual  Tour) 
Conducted  by 
TED  CLOSE 
Leave  February  3 


Conducted  Tours 
CHRISTMAS 
Dec.  21 
KLOSTERS 
Ralph  Getsinger,  Jr. 
Dec.  22 
OBERGURGL 
Toni  Smith 


Turtlen  turn  completed:  note  extreme 
retraction  of  head.  At  this  point,  "la” 
of  "hoop-la"  rings  out  loud  and  clear. 


SKI  TOUR  for 
BOYS  to  ZERMATT 
and  VAL  D’ISERE 
(3rd  Annual  Tour) 
Conducted  by 
DOUGLAS  MANN 
Leave  March  17 


KLOSTERS 
and  ZURS 

(12th  Annual  Tour) 
Conducted  by 
FRANK 
SCOFIELD 


ONE  WEEK  SKI 
TOUR  to  ZURS 
Conducted  by 
BILL  BECK 
Leave  March  3 


ONE  SKI  WEEK 
TOUR  to  DAVOS 
Conducted  by 
HANS  JENNI 
Leave  March  3 


Leave  March  10 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


Double  turtlen  performed  by  Ichabod 
and  protege,  Bernie  McClutch.  Only 
difference  in  their  styles:  Bernie  wears 
stockings  outside  pants,  Ichabod  inside. 


schuss 


Name. 


Address. 


Phone. 


Fly  tonight 


struction  whether  you’re  an  expert  or 
novice.  Even  the  beginning  skier  has  a 
marvelous  time— and  he’s  no  beginner  when 
he  returns  home.  Lufthansa’s  experts  ad¬ 
vise  you  what  slopes  to  ski  in  the  morning, 
which  are  best  in  the  afternoon.  They 
know.  They’ve  skied  them.  They  even  tell 
you  where  the  food  is  best;  where  to  meet 
the  ski  crowd.  They’re  well  qualified  to 
advise  you  in  arranging  the  details  of  your 
Ski  Vacation. 

For  the  skier  who  wants  his  itinerary 
planned  in  advance,  Lufthansa  has  many 
package  ski  tours  available.  For  example: 

Depart  New  York  via  Lufthansa  Jet. 
Arrive  in  Munich  nine  hours  and  15  min¬ 
utes  later.  A  private  bus  whisks  you  to 


a  cozy  lodge  in  Kitzbuhel,  Austria  for  a 
wonderful  week  on  the  slopes.  Then  on  to 
picturesque  Lech.  You’ll  enjoy  excursions 
to  nearby  Zurs,  or  the  world  famous  re¬ 
sort  of  St.  Anton  with  the  challenging  runs 
of  Valluga  and  Kapall.  Two  wonderful 
weeks  in  the  Alps.  Then  Jet  back  via 
Lufthansa,  arriving  home  the  same  day. 

You’ll  find  many  more  ski  vacations  and 
package  tours  with  complete  information 
in  “SKI  THE  ALPS,”  an  indispensable  new 
Lufthansa  booklet.  Send  for  your  free  copy 
today  and  Ski  the  Alps  “tomorrow.” 

There  are  also  5  different  CONDUCTED 
SKI  TOURS  available  between  Christmas 
1961  and  March  1962. 


^LUFTHANSA 

GERMAN  AIRLINES 

!  YOUR  JET-LIFT  TO  THE  ALPS 

\ 


Lufthansa  German  Airlines,  Tour  Department 
410  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 
Please  send  me  "SKI  THE  ALPS"  □ 

"CONDUCTED  SKI  TOURS"  □ 


City _ 

Zone _ State _ 

My  Travel  Agent  is 


I  through  beautiful  Alpine  powder  tomor- 
I  row  afternoon!  That’s  what  Lufthansa 
offers  you  with  its  Jet-Lift  direct  to  Munich 
.  .  .  gateway  to  the  Alps.  Convenient 
Lufthansa  flights  to  Germany  also 
leave  from  San  Francisco,  Chicago  and 
Montreal. 

At  Lufthansa  you’ll  find  ski  experts  to 
handle  your  Alpine  Ski  Vacation.  They’re 
skiers  themselves.  They  make  your  travel 
reservations,  recommend  accommodations 
at  the  world’s  great  ski  resorts— Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen,  Kitzbuhel,  Chamonix,  Zurs, 
Davos  and  so  many  more.  They  suggest  ski 
runs  and  excursions  best  suited  for  you. 
(  They  know  where  you’ll  get  the  best  in- 


How  to,  get  years 
and  years  of  perfect 
fit  from  your 


4hi\kc 

jpeedfitr 


The  boots  displayed  (on  the  opposite  page) 
are  enjoyed  by  over  60,000  skiers  who 
snap  ‘jp  in  seconds  while  others  are  labor!- 
!'i’'jy  lacing.  The  chances  are  you  will  con¬ 
sider  them  the  most  wonderful  ski  boots 
you’ve  ever  worn.  But,  because  HENKE 
recognizes  the  importance  of  super-perfect 
fit  for  the  complete  enjoyment  of  skiing, 
we  ask  you  to  make  the  following  fit-tests 
before  making  any  purchase. 

COTTON  SOCKS  ONLY.  Don't  wear  your 
heavy  woolens  when  trying  on  Speedfits. 
When  you  stand  up  there  should  be  about 
half  an  inch  of  free  space  between  your 
heel  and  the  back  of  the  boot. 


DON’T  FORCE.  Don’t  kick  your  heel  against 
the  floor.  Just  slfde  your  foot  in  and  buckle. 
Then  stand  up  and  lean  forward.  Your  foot 
will  slide  back  against  the  heel. 


BUCKLE  FROM  THE  BOHOM.  Place  each 
buckle  in  the  same  notch-the  one  with  the 
least  tension,  as  shown  below.  This  assures 


ARE  THEY  SNUG?  Now  press  your  thumb 
along  the  entire  front  of  the  boot-from  top 
to  toe.  If  there’s  the  slightest  sag  or  empty 
space,  try  the  next  half  size  smaller  or  a 
narrower  width.  The  fit  should  be  snug  in 
the  first  notch  all  the  way,  very  snug  in  the 
second  notch. 

WHY  ALL  THIS?  Speedfit  is  unique  in  more 
ways  than  one.  After  10  days  of  wear  the 
insole,  which  is  made  in  softer  leather, 
actually  shapes  to  the  pressure  of  your 
foot.  This  now  leaves  room  for  your  heav¬ 
ier  woolen  socks  and  will  assure  you  per¬ 
fect  fit.  The  leather  has  been  pre-stretched 
and  furthermore  each  buckle  is  guided  by 
a  piece  of  non-stretch  fabfic,  so  that  the 
boot  cannot  stretch  and  therefore  will  give 
you  years  of  snugness  and  outstanding 
support. 


IF  IT  ISN’T  A  PERFECT  FIT. ..you 
are  probably  already  aware  that  you 
have  a  particularly  high  or  low  in¬ 
step.  And,  because  your  HENKE 
dealer  wants  you  to  enjoy  skiing  to 
its  utmost,  he  then  recommends 
that  you  try  on  one  of  the  many 
other  HENKE  models  that  might  be 
better  fitted  to  your  specific  need. 


The  Swiss  HENKE  Boot  Co. 

872  Scarsdale  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
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People  and  events 


ROOM  AT  THE  TOP 

VERY  two  years,  the  ski  world 
takes  inventory  of  its  young  up- 
and-coming  competitors  and  puts  the 
most  promising  ones  through  a  test 
of  major  proportion.  In  years  divisible 
by  four,  that  test  is,  of  course,  the 
Olympic  Winter  Games,  held  last  in 
1960  at  Squaw  Valley,  California, 
and  to  be  witnessed  next  two  years 
hence  at  Innsbruck,  Austria,  in  1964. 
During  the  intervening  period,  on  the 
even  year  (not  divisible  by  four),  the 
challenge  comes  from  the  World  Ski 
Championships  staged  by  the  Federa¬ 
tion  International  de  Ski  (FIS). 

While  perhaps  not  as  spectacular  as 
the  Olympic  games,  the  FIS  events  are 
just  as  gruelling  and  of  equal  signi¬ 
ficance  for  those  involved.  Both  games 
represent  the  top.  Every  two  years,  the 
hopefuls  of  the  skiing  nations  gather 
at  these  events  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  room  for  them,  too,  at  the 
pinnacle  of  skiing’s  mountain.  For 
those  who  succeed,  there  is  the  prestige 
and  glory  of  a  world  championship 
title;  for  those  who  don’t  quite  make 
it,  there  is  still  the  satisfaction  of  hav¬ 
ing  attained  a  proficiency  worthy  of 
accepting  the  ultimate  challenge.  For 
the  rest  of  us  who  merely  compete 
with  ourselves  on  smaller  mountains, 
there  is  a  vicarious  pride  that  comes 
from  an  involvement  in  the  same  activ¬ 
ity  with  those  who  are  capable  of 
aspiring  to  the  top.  They  carry  the 
banner,  but  it  is  our  sport. 

1962  being  an  even  year  indivisible 
by  four,  the  FIS  Games  will  again  be 
held — the  Alpine  events  at  Chamonix. 
France,  from  February  10-18;  the 
Nordic  tests  at  Zakopane,  Poland,  be¬ 
hind  the  icy  curtain,  from  February 
18-25.  Representing  the  United  States 
will  be  an  Alpine  team  selected  by  the 
National  Ski  Association  on  the  basis 
of  performance  in  major  races  last 
season — those  most  likely  to  succeed. 
Coached  by  Bob  Beattie  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  and  managed  by 
Dr.  Amos  R.  Little,  Jr.,  of  Helena, 
Montana,  the  men’s  squad  consists  of 
Gordon  Eaton  of  Littleton,  New 


Hampshire,  Chuck  Ferries  of  Hough¬ 
ton,  Michigan,  Jim  Huega  of  Tahoe 
City,  California,  and  Bud  Werner  of 
Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado,  with 
Billy  Kidd  of  Stowe  and  Bill  Marolt 
of  Aspen  as  alternates.  The  women’s 
squad  is  composed  of  Barbara  Ferries 
(Chuck’s  sister),  Joan  Hannah  of 
Franconia,  New  Hampshire,  Jean  Sau- 
bert  of  Corvalis,  Oregon,  and  Linda 
Meyers,  Olympic  veteran  from  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Mammoth  Mountain.  Nancy 
Sise  of  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  is  the 
alternate.  The  final  Nordic  team  has 
yet  to  be  selected  but  will  be  named 
from  a  training  squad  of  13  jumpers 
and  12  cross  country  men  later  this 
season. 

ELIMINATING  THE  JIGGLE 

Every  now  and  then  something  rea¬ 
sonably  new  appears  on  the  skiing 
scene.  We  say  “reasonably”  because 
philosophers  tell  us  there  is  nothing 
really  new,  only  additional  ideas  about 
existing  concepts.  For  several  years 
now,  skiers  have  thrilled  to  the  film 
presentations  of  leading  ski  cinema¬ 
tographers.  Their  concept  has  been  to 
take  the  viewer  skiing  via  the  film 
medium,  imparting  the  sensation  of 
motion  by  skiing  behind  a  subject  with 
camera  recording  form  and  changes 
of  terrain  in  uncanny  realism.  Sprin¬ 
kled  liberally  with  the  unusual,  the 
spec‘acular,  the  humorous  and  an  in- 
jeciion  of  the  photographers’  person¬ 
alities,  their  presentations  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  enjoyed  by 
audiences  throughout  the  country. 

This  year,  however,  there  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  idea.  Jim  Farnsworth,  a  young 
movie-maker  out  of  Boston,  has  ex¬ 
panded  ski  film  concept  by  developing 
what  he  calls  “stabilized  filming.”  Us¬ 
ing  a  frame-like  device  of  his  own 
invention  to  hold  his  camera  away 
from  the  body  while  in  motion,  Farns¬ 
worth  has  succeeded  in  eliminating  the 
jiggle  that  has  limited  realistic  se¬ 
quences  in  ski  photography.  By  “float¬ 
ing”  the  camera,  the  vibrations  pro¬ 
duced  by  terrain  changes  can  be  kept 
(Continued) 
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Whatever  your 
speed— ^-acer  or  be- 
ginner— now  there 
a  Speedfit  just  for  you. 
Henke  Swiss-crafted 
■V  Speedfits  snap  on  and  off 
in  a  flash.  Sturdy  leathers 
give  extra  support  and  ex¬ 
tra  years  of  wear.  Over  200 
f  specialty  ski  shops  are  Henke 

Speedfit  headquarters.  Write 
for  literature  and  names  of 
shops  nearest  you.  ■  Speedfit 
Standard  S-4  $55.  Speedfit 
Super  SS-5  (illustrated)  $65. 
Speedfit  Pro  S-5  $70.  Speedfit  Jr. 
S-3  from  $29.50. 


K K  the  Swiss  m 

iknke 

jpeedfit 
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8Kt  mOUSTRICS  AMERIC*^ 


Henke  Boot  Care^the  finest,  ^ 

most  luxurious  leather  ,  Imported  and  distributed  by  Specialty  Importers,  Inc..  872  Scarsdale  Ave., 
’’and%of  a*  ski  boo?^^  t  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  /  West  Coast:  4052  Balboa  St,  San  Francisco  21,  Calif. 
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of 


SINCE  1869 


SKI  WEAR 


Look  for  tho 
familiar  "OM  Man 
of  tha  Mountain” 
trada  mark. 


Exciting  line  of  Parkas  and  Stretch  Pants. 
Complete  size  ranges  in  coordinated 
colors.  See  your  favorite  ski  wear  dealer. 

CARTER  and  CHURCHILL  COMPANY 

LEBANON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


PEOPLE  AND  EVENTS... 

(  Continued) 

to  a  minimum,  permitting  the  camera¬ 
man  to  ski  at  greater  speed  through 
varied  conditions  for  extended  periods 
and  thus  impart  an  even  greater  sen¬ 
sation  of  realism  to  his  sequences. 

Says  Farnsworth,  “Until  now,  the 
jiggle  could  be  decreased  only  by  ski¬ 
ing  on  smooth  slopes,  at  slower  speeds 
or  with  the  camera  set  in  slow  motion. 
But  these  three  aids  3iso  reduced  the 
realism  and  that  feeling  of  actually 
being  there.  Now  we  can  make  every 
member  of  the  audience  feel  as  though 
he  were  skiing  at  breakneck  speed 
through  bumpy  terrain  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  these  crutches.”  He  does  it,  too, 
in  his  latest  production  titled  “This 
Thing  Called  Skiing,”  which  will  be 
shown  around  the  nation  this  season. 

How  do  ski  film-makers  capture 
those  action  scenes  while  in  motion? 
“We  simply  follow  our  subject  down 
the  hill,  grinding  merrily  away,”  con¬ 
fides  Farnsworth.  “Many  of  us  like  to 
ski  with  the  legs  far  enough  apart  to 
accommodate  a  head  and  a  camera 
looking  behind  to  see  from  whence  we 
cometh.  Turning  around  and  skiing 
backwards,  ahead  of  the  subject,  is 
another  pet  trick  and  not  nearly  as 
difficult  as  it  sounds.” 

Now,  with  the  advent  of  stabilized 
filming,  the  old  barriers  are  erased 
and  many  new  horizons  are  visible. 
Perhaps  soon  we’ll  all  be  able  to  sit 
comfortably  in  a  darkened  theater  and 
somersault  down  the  slope  with  Stein. 

LIMBER  RODNEY 

These  are  days  when  the  first  nip  of 
autumn  weather  reminds  us  that  an¬ 
other  season  of  skiing  will  soon  be 
upon  us  and,  for  many,  not  too  soon 
either.  Our  ubiquitous  cousin  Rodney 
from  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  who 
often functions  as  correspondent-at- 
large  in  this  corner,  showed  up  at  our 
office  not  too  long  ago  with  a  slightly 
perceptible  limp  in  his  left  leg.  “Get¬ 
ting  in  shape  for  the  season,”  he 
rather  sheepishly  explained  while  try¬ 
ing  to  divert  our  attention  to  other 
matters. 

“How’d  it  happen.  Cousin?”  we 
asked,  always  happy  to  sympathize 
with  the  downtrodden.  After  much 
prodding  and  prying,  we  finally  got 
the  full  account  from  our  abashed 
Rodney.  It  all  started  way  back  in 
April  when  Rodney  visited  the  annual 
trade  show  sponsored  by  Ski  Indus¬ 
tries  America  in  New  York  for  mem- 
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bers  of  the  ski  industry.  Wandering 
througfi  the  display  rooms,  he  became 
first  fascinated,  then  obsessed,  by  the 
various  devices  that  will  be  available 
in  local  ski  shops  this  fall  to  help  the 
skier  pre-condition  himself  for  the 
season.  “Why  not?”  he  asked  himself. 
“Pre-season  conditioning  makes  a  lot 
of  sense.”  The  more  he  pondered  the 
subject,  the  more  important  it  became 
to  him.  Rodney  finally  left  the  show 
juggling  some  five  different  home- 
trainers  in  his  arms. 

It  seems  that  he  eventually  got  them 
back  to  the  apartment  that  he  main¬ 
tains  for  in-city  use  (bis  adventure 
with  a  certain  taxi  driver  is  another 
story  in  itself)  and  stacked  them  in  a 
closet  for  the  future.  One  evening, 
later  in  the  siunmer,  he  spread  his 
acquisitions  out  on  his  freshly-waxed 
living  room  floor.  First  he  tried  the 
new  Ski-At-Home,  which  requires  a 
pair  of  skis  affixed  to  a  long  fiendish 
base  that  slips  and  slides  and  approxi¬ 
mates  a  variety  of  natural  conditions. 
Feeling  quite  confident,  he  moved  over 
to  the  frame-like  Wedel-Meister,  a 
precision  trainer  that  simulates  short¬ 
swinging  indoors.  Satisfied  with  re¬ 
sults,  Rodney  then  mounted  his  Ski 
Ball,  a  deceptively  small  whirling  bit 
of  moulded  rubber  that  develops  bal¬ 
ance.  After  several  spins  and  a  pre¬ 
liminary  fall  or  two,  expert  Rodney 
went  next  to  Clif  Taylor’s  Wedeln- 
Master,  another  whirling  disc  arrange¬ 
ment  that  imitates  a  lazy-susan  and 
helps,  says  Taylor,  “to  master  the 
theory  behind  modern  skiing.”  Our 
hero  wound  up  the  session  downing  a 
martini  while  resting  astride  his  old 
standby,  the  Bongo  Board.  Gulping 
down  the  olive,  he  skidded  out  the 
door  to  meet  a  friend  for  dinner.  So 
far,  so  good,  according  to  Rodney. 

The  trouble  seemed  to  arise  several 
hours  and  quite  a  few  martinis  later. 
Returning  from  a  pleasurable  repast, 
he  inserted  his  key  into  the  lock, 
turned  the  knob  and  opened  the  door. 
Then  he  stepped  into  the  darkened 
apartment  onto  his  throw  rug  (a  gift 
from  a  chiropractor  friend).  Rodney 
hit  the  rug.  the  rug  hit  the  freshly- 
waxed  floor  and  our  surprised  cousin 
hit  the  row  of  devices  as  he  schussed 
across  the  room.  “I  managed  to  get 
in  at  least  one  sequence  on  each  of  the 
trainers  before  I  finally  stopped,”  he 
says.  “But  from  now  on.  I’ll  stick  to 
that  throw  rug — it’s  the  best  trainer 
on  the  market.” 

When  last  seen,  Rodney  was  doing 
calesthenics  to  limber  up  that  sore  leg. 

(Continued) 


ANOTHER  ^PRODUCT  FRON 
THE  SKI  POLE  CO. 

AT  LAST. ..a  practical,  low  cost  boot  trool 
Lightweight,  rustproof  and  completely  adjust¬ 
able  to  accommodate  all  size  boots.  Heel  and 
toe  plates,  tree  legs,  and  handle  are  vinyl 
coated  for  complete  protection.  The  price? 
Only  $3.95. 

Ask  to  see  our  complete  line  of  Poles. 

SKI  POLE  COMPANY 

DIVISION  OF  LUANBE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

P.  O.  BOX  27,  MANLIUS,  NEW  YORK 
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SHORT-SWINGING 
AROUND  THE  NATION 

Dr.  Merritt  H.  Stiles  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Ski  Association  at  its 
national  convention  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  last  spring.  He’s  a  specialist  in 
internal  medicine  and  heart  disease, 
has  been  active  in  skiing  circles  for 
many  years  .  . .  NS  A  offices  have  been 
moved  from  Denver,  Colorado,  to 
the  Broadmoor  at  Colorado  Springs. 
National  Ski  Patrol  System  headquar¬ 
ters  remains  at  the  Denver  address. 
Gloria  Chadwick,  former  executive 
secretary  of  USEASA  has  moved  to 
the  Broadmoor  to  fill  the  same  post 
for  NSA  .  .  .  This  is  the  season  for 
anniversaries:  Northland  Ski  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  celebrates  their 
50th  while  Sun  Valley  and  the  Sepp 
Ruschp  Ski  School  of  Stowe  each 
mark  their  25th  year  of  operation  .  .  . 
Ski-Dek  opens  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Ski-Dek  Centers  in  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
this  fall. 

Among  the  movie-makers,  Warren 
Miller’s  latest  title  is  “Many  Moods  of 
Skiing’’  and  John  Jay  will  unfold  the 
tale  of  “Once  Upon  An  Alp’’.  Jim 
Farnsworth’s  effort  is  described  above 
and  Sverre  E<(gen  will  present  “Ski 
Spectacular.”  .  .  .  Doc  Des  Roches, 
popular  manager  of  Laurel  Mountain 
Slopes,  is  heading  a  nationwide  drive 
to  raise  $55,000  to  finance  the  Ameri¬ 
can  FIS  team.  Contributions  can  be 
sent  to  Des  Roches  at  Ligonier,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  or  NSA  headquarters. 

Personnel  changes:  Richard  Bren¬ 
nan  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
New  York’s  Whiteface  Mountain,  as¬ 
sisted  by  John  King,  former  ski  patrol 
leader  at  Stowe;  Don  Powers,  former 
Whiteface  instructor,takes  over  man¬ 
agement  of  Song  Mountain  in  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Harvey  Clifford  has 
been  named  new  manager  of  Mt. 
Snow,  Vermont;  Gene  Gillis  and  Emo 
Henrich  will  co-direct  the  Stratton 
Mountain  school  in  southern  Vermont; 
Phil  Gerard,  formerly  of  Hunter 
Mountain,  N.Y.,  has  been  appointed 
Winter  Sports  Director  at  Lake  Arrow¬ 
head,  California  .  .  .  Toni  Matt  will 
head  the  new  Catamount  Ski  School. 
Former  director  Pierre  Ducis  moves 
to  Thunder  Mountain  at  Charlemont, 
Massachusetts,  as  manager  .  .  .  Gordy 
Wren  assumes  Loveland  Basin’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager  spot.  — ^R.G. 


KNEISSL 

the  world's  most  ivanted  ski 


the  world’s  finest 
“perfect  in  every 
stitch” 


8ASKA 

SKI  BCX)TS 

fabulous  fit! 


SASKA  SKI  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

12436  SANTA  MONICA  BOULEVARD.  LOS  ANGELES  25,  CALIFORNIA 
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You  leave  New  York  at  midnight,  ski  the 
Alps  the  following  afternoon  — when  you 
take  a  fun-filled  Swissair  17-day  Holiday 
On  Skis.  That’s  because  Swissair  flies  lux¬ 
urious  DC-8  Jets  right  to  the  Alps  non-slop. 
And  no  bother  with  plane  changes,  either. 
What’s  more,  you  pay  little  more  than 
you  would  for  a  comparable  domestic 
ski  vacation. 

From  $363 

For  17  days,  including  round-trip  jet  air 
fare  from  New  York,  all  other  transporta¬ 
tion,  two  resorts  of  your  choice,  excellent 
hotels,  all  meals,  tips,  taxes  and  heating 


charges,  you  pay  as  little  as  $563*.  What’s 
more,  you  choose  from  a  roster  of  Europe’s 
most  famous  ski  resorts.  They’re  all  just 
air  minutes  away... with  superb  Swissair 
air  connections.  Incidentally,  you  can  now 
dial  any  Swissair  office  here  for  news  of 
snow  conditions  on  Alpine  slopes. 

World’s  Greatest  Ski  Lift 
That’s  more  than  just  a  slogan  at  Swissair. 
Every  winter  we  carry  more  skiers  to  their 
favorite  Alpine  slopes  than  any  other  air¬ 
line.  See  your  travel  agent  or  mail  the 
coupon  for  all  the  exciting  details  of 
Swissair’s  17-day  Holiday  On  Skis. 


Swissair,  3  East  54th  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
Swissair’s  winter  schedules  and  special 
17-day  Holiday  On  Skis  for  just  $5^. 

Name - 


City  &  State - 

_ SKL-IO 

‘based  on  the  17-day  excursion  fare 

■h  SWISSAIR 

SWISSCARE  •  WORLDWIDE 
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Report  from  chile 


[ 


THE  season  in  Chile,  now  in  its 
*  spring  phase,  is  by  all  measures  a 
smashing  success.  Interest  in  the  sport 
has  reached  new  highs  despite  one  of 
the  lowest  snowfalls  on  record.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  even  at  its  so-called  worst,  it 
did  not  interfere  with  the  skiing  to 
any  extent. 

The  snows  came  early  enough  for 
what  was  doubtless  the  outstanding  ski 
and  social  event  in  several  seasons — 
the  opening  of  the  Portillo  Hotel  under 
the  ownership  of  two  young  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Robert  W.  Purcell  and  Richard 
S.  Aldrich.  Aldrich  and  Purcell  are 
employes  of  IBEC  (International  Basic 
Economic  Corporation),  a  Rockefel¬ 
ler-inspired,  privately  endowed  Point 
Four  program  for  Latin  America. 
Aldrich  is  distantly  related  to  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  And  although  the 
money  is  their  own,  even  the  remote 
connection  set  the  Rockefeller-con¬ 
scious  Chileans  to  buzzing.  The  capa¬ 
city  of  the  lodge  being  limited,  invita¬ 
tions  to  the  event  were  at  a  premium 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  face¬ 
saving  activity  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  not  asked  to  come. 

One  of  those  left  out  went  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  trouble  to 
give  the  impression  that  he  was  in¬ 
deed  invited,  and  to  drive  the  point 
home  went  so  far  as  to  pack  his  suit¬ 
case,  arrange  for  a  ride  and  put  his 
equipment  in  the  hall  of  his  home  for 
all  to  see. 

Almost  a  hundred  Americans  of  all 
types  and  persuasions  were  flown  to 
Santiago  by  Panagra  chartered  jet  for 
the  event,  and  an  unusual  ski  weekend 
it  was.  The  Americans,  including  such 
ski  luminaries  as  Sigi  Engel,  Alf  and 
Sverre  Engen,  Howard  Head,  Ernie 
McCulloch  and  Willy  Schaeffler,  left 
New  York  Thursday  afternoon  and 
most  of  them  had  returned  to  their 
jobs  by  Wednesday  morning. 

Within  those  few  days  they  were 
nevertheless  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of 
South  American  skiing  although  the 
the  poshness  of  it  all,  at  times,  was 
quite  overwhelming.  Instead  of  the 
customary  overnight  stop  at  Santiago’s 


Hotel  Carrera,  they  were  rushed  by 
bus  to  Los  Andes,  where  they  boarded 
the  trans-Andean  railroad  for  the 
three-hour  trip  to  Portillo.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  arangement  is  that 
the  train  also  leaves  from  Santiago, 
but  is  so  slow  about  it  that  only  rail¬ 
road  buffs  bother  to  take  it  from 
Santiago  to  Los  Andes. 

Just  before  reaching  Portillo,  the 
train  was  held  up  by  a  small  avalanche. 
Delays  are  not  unusual  on  this  line 
and  it  certainly  didn’t  disturb  the 
guests,  most  of  whom  were  dancing 
to  an  excellent  Brazilian  rhumba  band 
before  the  evening  was  out. 

The  visitors  found  that  several 
Americans  had  preceded  them.  Othmar 
Schneider,  Dixie  Knoll  and  Toni 
Marth  of  Stowe  were  ready  for  those 
who  needed  lessons.  I  had  come  over 
from  La  Parva-Farellones,  where  I 
am  representing  American  investors 
who  are  interested  in  developing  this 
region. 

For  those  still  in  condition,  the 
highlight  of  the  weekend  was  a  trip  to 
the  Christ  of  the  Andes,  which  is  sure¬ 
ly  one  of  the  most  impressive  runs  in 
skiing.  Not  the  least  of  the  adventure 
is  getting  there,  which  involves  throw¬ 
ing  your  skis  and  yourself  on  a  mov¬ 
ing  flatcar  and  then  reversing  the  pro¬ 
cess  as  the  train  nears  the  famous 
monument.  Why  it  doesn’t  stop  is  one 
of  those  South  American  mysteries 
which  one  learns  to  take  in  stride  after 
having  been  here  for  a  little  while. 
After  getting  off,  there  is  a  rugged 
two-hour  climb,  but  the  reward  for 
all  this  effort  is  six  miles  of  downhill 
running  which  I  have  yet  to  see 
matched. 

More  to  the  liking  of  the  Americans 
was  the  discovery  of  the  native  drink 
— the  pisco  sour.  Pisco  is  a  Chilean 
concoction  of  native  grapes,  variously 
described  as  of  tequila  or  vodka  per¬ 
suasion  in  its  effects. 

The  big  apres-ski  discussions  can 
be  summed  up  in  one  word.  Projects. 
With  American  money  now  active  in 
both  Portillo  and  La  Parva-Farellones, 
there  are  high  hopes  that  skiing  here 
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^  will  get  out  of  the  rut  in  which  it  has 
been  stuck  for  the  last  few  years. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  a  major 
;  lift  to  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  and  im- 
I  provement  of  the  summer  trail  from 
^  Los  Andes  to  Portillo  into  a  year- 
round  highway.  Both  of  them,  even 
by  American  standards,  are  major 
projects,  but  the  current  view  is  that 
they  will  materialize  providing  the 
political  situation — always  volatile  and 
never  much  below  the  boiling  point — 
will  remain  as  it  is  for  the  next  three 
years  or  so. 

Similar  sentiments  prevail  at  La 
Parva-Farellones.  There  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  this  season  how  much  a  little 
can  do  when  properly  applied.  The 
f  addition  of  a  Swiss  snow  removal 
machine  made  it  possible  to  go  the 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Farellones 
i;  to  La  Parva  throughout  the  season 
'  and  all  that  can  be  said  at  this  time  is 
;  that  it  increased  the  amount  of  skiing 
at  La  Parva  fantastically.  In  prior 
years.  La  Parva  was  accessible  only 
j  during  the  spring  skiing  months  and 
its  revenues  suffered  accordingly.  The 
j  addition  of  regular  bus  service  from 
!  Santiago  and  the  widening  of  the  road 
i  were  additional  major  contributions 
'  since  even  well-to-do  Chileans  were 
unwilling  to  risk  their  automobiles  (a 
Chevrolet  costs  $15,000)  on  what  can 
only  be  described  as  a  one-lane  dirt 
trail. 

j  These  developments  were  the  result 
of  an  unusual  degree  of  cooperation 
between  private  American  and  Chilean 
interests,  two  ministries  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  municipality  of  Las 
Condes.  in  which  the  two  areas  are 
located.  They  have  already  made  addi¬ 
tional  plans  for  the  future,  which  in- 
"  eludes  bringing  electricity  to  the 
facilities  and  paving  the  road  between 
Farellones  and  La  Parva.  A  little  fur¬ 
ther  away  are  two  major  lift  additions, 
which  will  open  year-around  ski  ter¬ 
rain;  some  judicious  blasting,  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  ski  from  La 
Parva  to  Farellones  and  vice  versa; 
and  a  major  hotel  at  La  Parva,  which 
is  urgently  needed  even  now,  without 
the  additional  lifts. 

La  Parva-Farellones  provides  some 
superb,  international-quality  ski  ter¬ 
rain,  barely  tapped  by  the  present 
facilities.  Despite  this,  it  is  densely 
populated,  particularly  during  week¬ 
ends.  since  it  is  only  thirty  miles  from 
Santiago.  Its  lifts  range  from  a  heavily 
used  beginners’  rope  tow  at  Farellones 
to  a  6,100-foot  chairlift  at  La  Parva. 
More  so  than  Portillo,  often  described 
(Continued) 


A  quarter  of  a  century  and 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
students  ago,  the  dream  of  Sun 
ley  became  a  reality.  Since  then  it  has 


grown  to  become  one  of  the  world’s 
most  famous  and  favorite  snowtime  re¬ 
sorts,  with  the  largest  ski  school  and 
more  chair  lifts  than  anywhere  else. 


Address  Mr.  Winston  McCreo,  Mgr.,  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho  (phone  Sun  Valley  3311) 


This  winter,  we  hope  you’ll  come  out 
and  help  us  celebrate  our  25th  birthday. 


or  Union  Pocific  Railroad,  Dept.  SV-28, 
Omaha  2,  Nebr.,  ar  see  your  travel  agent. 


Owned  and  operated  by 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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What’s  your 


PARKA  AND  STRETCH  PANTS  BY  BOONER 


Smart  skiers  know  that  the  best  place  to 
shop  for  fashions  and  equipment  is  at  a 
specialized  ski  shop.  A  "bargain"  can 
prove  very  costly  and  there’s  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  friendly  atmosphere,  reli¬ 
able  service  and  expert  advice  you’ll  find 
at  SCANDINAVIAN,  where  experienced 
skiers  have  your  best  interests  at  heart. 
Here  you'll  find  the  most  wanted  brands 
in  equipment  and  a  truly  exciting  array 
of  “le  dernier  mot"  in  fashions. 

SKI^SHOPS 

45  East  SStli  street.  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

TE  8-5665-5619 

Highmount  Ski  Area,  Pine  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Cave  Mountain  Ski  Area,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


REPORT  FROM  CHILE... 

(Continued) 

as  the  oasis  of  the  Andes,  it  provides 
visitors  with  a  good  cross  section  of 
Chilean  skiers  and  their  customs. 

By  American  and  European  stan¬ 
dards,  Chilean  skiers  are  terribly  un¬ 
fashionable,  at  least  in  ski  equipment 
and  clothing — and  with  reason.  Equip¬ 
ment  is  quite  expensive  and  frequently 
impossible  to  get.  This  season,  because 
of  the  tremendous  interest,  most  ski 
shops  were  sold  out  shortly  after  they 
put  their  displays  into  their  windows. 
And  once  skiing  got  underway,  there 
was  a  massive  rush  for  rentals.  Those 
who  came  from  the  United  States 
found  it  paid  to  make  reservations  for 
skis  and  poles  along  with  hotel  reser¬ 
vations. 

The  skiers  who  bring  their  own 
soon  discover  that  the  Chileans  watch 
carefully  for  their  departure.  While 
skis,  stretch  pants  and  other  hot  items 
bring  almost  any  price  you  care  to 
ask,  it  is  not  considered  sporting  to 
demand  more  than  you  paid  for  them 
in  the  first  place.  While  this  is  one  of 
the  less  pleasant  aspects  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  influx,  it  is  also  an  indication  of 
the  eagerness  of  Chilean  skiers. 

Another  reflection  of  this  eagerness, 
is  the  Chileans’  readiness  to  compro¬ 
mise  a  treasured  social  custom — the 
siesta — for  the  sake  of  skiing.  While 
elsewhere  in  Chile  the  hours  between 
noon  and  three  are  sacred,  skiing  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  slopes  at  all  three  major 
resorts. 

No  such  compromises  are  possible 


when  bachelors  try  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  one  of  the  beautiful 
Chilean  girls.  It  is  relatively  simple  to 
strike  up  a  conversation  while  skiing. 
Most  of  them  speak  English  and  are  > 
extremely  well  educated.  The  compli-  ; 
cations  set  in  when  you  want  to  go  ^ 
beyond  casual  conversation.  If  you  in¬ 
vite  her  for  lunch,  you  will  always 
first  encounter  either  one  or  both  of 
her  parents  or  a  close  relative  or 
friend,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  stay 
close  by  to  prevent  what  by  American 
standards  are  the  most  elementary  of 
first-date  pleasantries.  Should  you  de¬ 
cide  to  invite  her  for  an  evening  on  the 
town  or  for  a  weekend  of  skiing,  this  . 
requires  an  elaborate  arrangement  of 
chaperonage.  The  only  pleasant  aspect 
of  this  is  that  you  don’t  have  to  pay 
the  girl’s  way. 

But  it  is  the  only  thing  in  Chile 
about  which  there  can  be  no  compro¬ 
mise.  Everything  else  is  possible 
through  what  Chileans  call  “simpa- 
tico,’’  which  puts  great  emphasis  on 
form  if  not  final  substance.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  lift  tickets  is  typical  of  this 
problem. 

Technically,  it  costs  $1  a  ride  on 
one  of  the  bigger  overhead  lifts,  which 
theoretically  makes  it  more  expensive 
than  in  the  United  States.  Actually, 
through  discounts — obtainable  by  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  certain  ski  clubs 
or  by  being  a  shareholder  or  a  student 
— the  lift  rate  drops  to  $4  a  day.  Since 
this  is  almost  deliberately  not  checked, 
the  rate  becomes  $4  a  day  for  every¬ 
one  although  it  is  obvious  that  most 
of  the  so-called  students  are  old 
enough  to  be  deans.  Peter  Estin 


‘Don't  look  now,  but  I  think  we're  in  Havana!" 


feglAg 


HAS  ANY  NEW  SKI  PRODUCT 
^  RISEN  SO  RAPIDLY.  AN  INSTANT 

AND  OVERWHELMING  CHOICE  IN 
THE  OLYMPICS,  IT  HAS  SINCE  THEN 
UTTERLY  DOMINATED  THE  RACING  SCENE 


In  every  important  U.S.  race  last  winter  these  remarkable 
poles  were  used  to  win  at  least  4  of  the  6  medals  in  each 
event.  In  most  events  it  was  all  6,  or  5  out  of  6.  In  the  big 
one,  the  Harriman  Cup,  it  approached  a  monopoly: 

Men's  slalom  1  1  of  the  first  1  2 

Men's  downhill  16  ”  ['  "  17 

Men ‘s  combined  11  .  12 

Each  women  s  event  4 .  5 


THERE  HAS  TO  BE  A  REASON.  THE  UNIQUE  QUALITIES 
OF  THESE  POLES:  "FEEL”,  LIGHTNESS,  BALANCE, 
ELEGANCE,  AND  ORIGINAL  FEATURES  HAVE  NEVER 
BEEN  SUCCESSFULLY  IMITATED. 


These  same  qualities  are  equally  suitable  for,  and 
pleasure  to,  all  clasises  of  skiers. 


■  OOKING  forward  to  the  new  sea- 
"  son,  the  most  exciting  develop¬ 
ments  lie  with  the  ski  areas.  While  it 
would  be  unfair  to  peer  too  closely 
(since  the  November  issue  of  ski  will 
contain  a  complete  area  roundup  in 
detail),  here  are  a  few  highlights  to 
whet  the  appetite: 

In  the  East,  new  areas  are  mush¬ 
rooming  at  Brookfield  and  New  Lon¬ 
don,  N.H.,  Charlemont,  Mass.,  Bethel, 
Me.,  and  Cazenovia  and  Tully,  N.Y., 
in  addition  to  the  huge  Stratton  de¬ 
velopment  described  in  this  issue. 
Good  news  for  the  subway  skier: 
state-operated  Belleayre  Ski  Center, 
in  New  York’s  Catskill  Mountains,  has 
developed  a  new  novice  area,  com¬ 
plete  with  double  chairlift,  lodge, 
and  trails  to  accommodate  2000  eager 
learners. 

In  the  Midwest,  new  lifts  are  going 
in  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  no  longer 
will  flatlanders  need  to  soil  their 
stretchies  on  a  wet  rope  tow  at  their 
favorite  areas.  The  ropes  will  remain 
(for  those  skiers  who  measure  their 
enjoyment  in  number  of  uphill  rides 
per  hour),  but  paralleling  them  will  be 
spanking  new  T-bars,  Pomas  and 
chairs. 

^ocky  Mountain  skiers  will  soon 
get  a  view  of  Guanella  Basin,  47  miles 
west  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  the  Breck- 
enridge  complex  in  the  Arapahoe  Na¬ 
tional  Forest.  New  Mexico  skiing  gets 
a  boost  from  the  new  Sierra  Blanca  re¬ 
sort  and  Taos  Ski  Valley’s  double 
chairlift,  opening  this  year. 

Highlight  of  California’s  expansion 
program  is  the  Alpine  Meadows  de¬ 
velopment,  while  nearby  Dodge  Ridge 
has  a  new  ski  bowl  with  lifts,  lodge 
and  parking  area  currently  under  con¬ 
struction.  Father  north,  an  expert’s 
dream-come-true  will  be  the  new 
Turner  Mountain  in  Montana.  A 
5600-foot  T-bar  rises  2100  vertical 
(Continued) 
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tihcrtill  insulatos  you  apiinst  tho  rawost  wind,  danipost  woathor.  And  it’s  a  broeze 
to  caio  for,  too  —  washes  easily,  dries  (juiekly,  keeps  its  loft  and  resilience,  resists 
moths  and  mildew!  Her  "Cahle  Print”  loiif?  parka  in  vibrant  tri-color  prints  with 
(juilted  white  lining;  S-M-L;  about  $H2.5)5.  His  “Iliicer”  (|uilted  parka  in  brass,  red, 
altitude  blue  or  cocoa  with  contrast  stretch-fabric  trim;  S-M-L;  about  $24.95.  Both 
color-coupled  with  White  Stag  stretch  pants.  Celanese  Fibers  Company,  522  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  HH  (a  division  of  Celanese  Corporation  of  America) 


Fortrel 


the  fib«T 
that  k('op5 
its  prumiso 


XOLVCSTC*  FIBER 


I  trademark  of  Fiber  Industries.  Inc.  Celaneset 
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LIFT  LINES... 


BdgllU^S 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H  PANTS 

..  .for  skiers  of  all  ages 


Now/  qou  can  outfit  qour  w/hole 
familii  of  skiers  in  EDELWEISS 
Stretch  Pants  w/ith  that  irre¬ 
sistible  “Stretch  Appeal.” 


Chlfdnn’t  $fz»$  .  $14.9S  •  $16.95 
Adult  slz»s . to  $39.95 


6()eli>»«ss 


Loat  for  th«  Sktir'i  6ood  Luck  Snow  Flowtr 


Tacoma,  Washington 


Edelweiss  Stretch  Pants  are  color  coordinated  with  Jantzen  Ski  Sweaters /  Sportcastei  Parf^e 


course 


whenever  handcrafted  precision 


in  either  stock  or 


...it’s  a  ULlo^ 


(Continued) 


feet.  Also  in  the  Glacier  State,  the  old 
Snow  Park  area  has  been  abandoned 
in  favor  of  a  new  site,  the  Missoula 
Snow  Bowl,  with  a  vertical  of  2500 
feet.  Facilities  this  year  will  be  the 
same,  but  1962-63  will  see  two  chair¬ 
lifts  rising. 


Luxury  is  the  keynote  of  the  new 
base  lodge-restaurant  at  Mont  Plante, 
Quebec.  Wall-to-wall  carpeting,  tur¬ 
quoise-colored  Venetian  glass  lights, 
and  fine  oak  furniture  will  give  the  ski 
hut  the  atmosphere  of  a  private 
lounge.  Our  question,  do  you  leave 
your  ski  boots  outside,  Japanese-style, 
when  you  enter?  (Our  boots  have  four 
separate  sets  of  laces!) 


In  the  ♦^uture  .  .  .  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  approval  was  given  recently  to 
construct  the  multi-million  dollar  ski 
complex  and  year-round-resort  known  ^ 
as  Shadow  Mountain,  near  Grand  * 
Lake,  Colo.  .  .  .  Mammoth  Mountain,  ^ 
mecca  for  Los  Angeles  skiers,  has  ' 
huge  expansion  plans,  according  to  i 
owner  Dave  McCoy,  “^rom  a  few  ; 
more  chairlifts  on  the  present  side  of 
the  mountain,  to  a  completely  devel¬ 
oped  area  on  the  western  exposure.” 
This  new  terrain  will  give  Mammoth  ) 
about  four  miles  of  downhill  run  with 
a  vertical  drop  of  4500  feet. 
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Take  it  from  a  man  who  has  taught 
junior  skiers  in  this  country  and 
abroad — European  youngsters  are  in 
better  physical  condition  than  their 
western  counterparts.  Dr.  Franz  Ren- 
ger,  a  physical  education  instructor  at 
the  University  of  Graz,  Austria,  spent 
last  season  on  sabbatical  teaching  at 
Sugarloaf,  Maine.  “It’s  ironic,”  Dr. 
Renger  says.  “Your  American  adults 
are  in  better  physical  shape  than  ours, 
but  the  children  .  .  .  not  at  all.  The 
European  child  is  more  physically  fit 
because  he  has  a  more  extensive  physi¬ 
cal  education  background.” 

But  there  are  other  compensations 
when  it  comes  to  teaching  American 
children,  Renger  adds.  “You  Ameri¬ 
cans,  young  and  old  alike,  are  more 
anxious  to  learn.  And  there  seems  to 
be  a  better  personal  relationship  be¬ 
tween  student  and  instructor  here.” 
With  a  wry  smile  he  concludes,  “The 
American  child  generally  remembers 
to  say  ‘thank  you’  after  receiving  a 
lesson.  The  European  doesn’t.” — B.M. 


it 


THIS  YUS 


SKI  COIOMDO 


Enjoy  the  unmatched  thrill  of  swinging  down  the  broad  slopes 
of  Colorado’s  world-famed  Rockies,  your  skis  singing 
as  they  swish  through  fresh  unbroken  powder. 


The  invigorating  fun  of  skiing  in  Colorado’s  crisp,  dry  climate 
under  brilliant  blue  skies  can  be  yours  no  matter  what 
your  ability.  Colorado  areas  (over  35  of  them  with  a  total  of 
more  than  60  first-class  lifts)  offer  an  vmlimited  variety  of  runs 
— from  gentle  novice  to  skill- testing  expert. 


You  can  choose  from  a  wide  selection  of  fine  accommodations 
in  every  price  range — and  many  areas  and  lodges  offer  attractive 
all-expense  package  plans  for  both  individuals  and  families. 


Make  this  your  year  to  discover  the  incomparable  fun 
and  enjoyment  of  a  Colorado  ski  vacation. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

Detailed  information  on  all  Colorado  ski  areas  and 
lodges  (including  prices),  transportation,  and  on 

winter  sports  events. 


COLORADO  WINTIR  SPORTS  COMMITTEE  j 

RmhiSSI.  Capit«l  Rvildiiig,  Dtiiv«r  7,  C*Urod«  j 

This  one  coupon  brings  full  information  cri^t  | 

Colorado's  skiing.  | 

Norn* _  _____  _ _ 

!. 
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GAPS  IN  THE  RANKS 
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Quilts,  Reversibles,  Unlined  Parkas,  Lift  Coats 


AT  SKI  SHOPS  EVERYWHERE  or  write  BUTWIN.Fin(Hi  Bktg.  St.  Paul  1.  Minn. 


in  sKi  teaching.  The  NATUR  successful  that 

FOB^EH  ski  school  at  ,,ecedent  in  the 

we  now  offer  you  a  pack  g  lessons  (28  hrs.) 

SKI  .orld.  «e  otter  you  eeven  y^^^  j„arantee 

for  S35  including  all  use  of  ^^3  ski 

tJat  we  will  refund  in  full  if  you  are 

parallel  after  this  week.  personal  appearance  of 

insist  also,  myour  olub.  onlKlnator  ot  th, 

Halter  Foeeer,  our  sobbts  *  explain  to  you  all 

NATO  TEKH«  .111  Bbo.  you  2  brand  ne. 

about  tbis  exoitine  Ke  the  best 

tll„s.hlohha.e  appointment  eiviae  ‘b"b 

:Ur  ot’it:srt.een  October  15th  and  December 

Ski  Heil I 


THE  ski  world  lost  four  of  its  out- 
*  standing  personalities  through  death 
since  the  close  of  last  season. 

Two  of  them  were  noted  pioneers  of 
American  skiing.  Professor  Charles  A. 
Proctor,  82,  and  Fred  H.  Harris,  73, 
were  the  moving  forces  behind  the 
establishment  of  the  Dartmouth  Out¬ 
ing  Club,  whose  influence  and  influen-  j 
tial  members  spread  the  gospel  of  ski¬ 
ing  throughout  the  United  States. 

Professor  Proctor  was  a  physicist 
and  made  major  contributions  in  pho¬ 
tographic  research.  Skiers  prefer  to  | 
remember  him  for  setting  the  first  sla¬ 
lom  course  in  the  United  States,  for 
founding  the  Intercollegiate  Ski  As¬ 
sociation  and  for  developing  the  first  j 
rapid  computer  for  jumping  competi-  ' 
tions.  A  jumping  enthusiast,  his  re¬ 
search  on  various  phases  of  jumping 
in  the  late  ’Twenties  caused  him  to 
anticipate  today’s  aerodynamic  style 
by  over  twenty-five  years. 

Harris,  in  addition  to  his  DOC  ven¬ 
tures,  including  the  first  Winter  Carni¬ 
val  in  1910,  was  a  co-founder  of  the 
United  States  Eastern  Amateur  Ski 
Association  and  its  president  for  many 
years.  He  was  also  a  vice  president  of 
the  National  Ski  Association.  In  1957 
he  was  elected  to  the  National  Ski 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Harris  learned  to  ski  in  his  native 
Brattleboro,  Vermont,  at  the  age  of  17 
on  skis  over  nine  feet  long.  After 
graduation,  he  dedicated  much  of  his 
time  to  the  jumping  hill  at  Brattleboro, 
the  site  of  many  international  and 
national  competitions.  He  was  a  jump¬ 
ing  judge  at  the  1960  Olympics. 


James  M.  “Mike”  Muiry  was  close¬ 
ly  connected  with  Whiteface,  N.Y., 
skiing  much  of  his  life.  He  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Marble  Mountain 
area  at  Whiteface  and  last  year  was 
named  general  manager  of  the  White- 
face  Mountain  Ski  Center  to  succeed 
the  late  Art  Draper. 


John  Addleman  was  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  personalities  in  the  ski  indus¬ 
try  and  was  responsible  for  many  of 
its  trade  practices.  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  Western  Winter  Sports  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Association. 
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Three  Winners 


SNOW  ROCKET 
release  toe-piece  for 
sohuee-boomere. 


TYROLIA’8  SKIMEISTER 
release  toe-piece  is  the  only  one 
in  the  world  with  sole-lugs  which 
grip  the  boot  from  both  sides. 


Special  feature:  The  clever  ede- 
luge  with  their  independent 
springe  adapt  to  all  types  of  ski- 
boots  and  release  in  lateral  spills. 

A  real  beauty. 


Ideal  for  rental-stations  and  the 
thing  for  touring! 


Double  safety  for  children:  the  identical  com¬ 
bination  of  SKIMEISTER  release  front  throw 
and  toe-piece,  two  thirds  the  size  of  the  adult 
model. 


SKIMEISTER.  World’s  first 
'titase  front  throw.  Still  un- 
urpassed.  You  can  see  how 
afa  it  is! 


TYROLIA  DISTRIBUTORS: 

USA  — East:  USA  — West:  Canada: 

Le  Trappeur,  Inc.  The  Anglo-  Harvey  E.  Dodds  Co. 

60  Washington  Court,  Scandinavian  Co.  2274  Moreau  Street, 

Quincy  69,  Mass.  121  Second  Street,  Montreal  4.  Quebec 

San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


Here  you  eao  how  safe  you  arol 


You  are  always  in  the  best  company  with  your 
Sportcaster  jacket.  “MT.  BLANC”  Model  at  fine 
ski  shops  everywhere. 

Fabric  of  Antron*  Nylon 
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Skier  s  notebook 


NOTES  ON  A  MERGER 

THE  wedding  of  two  important  pub- 
"  lications  always  brings  attendant 
problems.  In  the  case  of  the  merger 
of  SKI  and  ski  life,  there  were  physi¬ 
cal  problems  among  others,  none  the 
least  of  which  was  the  question  of 
space — where  to  store,  for  instance, 
the  marvelous  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  contained  in  ski  Magazine’s 
morgue,  a  veritable  history  of  the 
sport  in  this  country. 

Since  ski  Magazine  is  now  put  to¬ 
gether  in  New  York,  there  was  the 
question  of  staff.  John  Henry  Auran. 
ski’s  former  Managing  Editor,  long 
committed  to  the  delights  of  small¬ 
town  living  in  Hanover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  was  persuaded  to  come  to  New 
York  where  he  found  himself  battling 
subway  slowdowns  in  mid- August  heat. 

In  fact,  constant  steamy  humidity 
accompanied  the  editorial  preparation 
of  this  issue.  In  rather  paradoxical 
fashion,  while  the  editors  pored  over 
the  delights  of  skiing  as  portrayed  in 
“Sailors  of  the  Snows”  (page  42),  the 
mercury  went  up  and  up  in  a  hot  spell 
that  never  seemed  to  end. 

Tempers  flared  as  deadlines  ap¬ 
proached,  air  conditioners  failed,  edi¬ 
tors  journeyed  back  and  forth  between 
typesetter  (in  Philadelphia)  and  home 
base,  and  printer  (in  Canton,  Ohio) 
and  home  base.  Another  magazine 
(ski  business)  was  closing.  The  edi¬ 
tors  yearned  for  four  eyes,  reached 
for  tranquilizers.  The  Art  Editor 
yearned  for  six  hands  and  one  night 
flew  into  an  inordinate  rage  at  his 
wife  for  suggesting  that  he  seek  a 
less  time-consuming  career,  like  bank 
clerking. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  it  all  turned 
out  as  envisioned — a  fitting  issue  to 
celebrate  the  26th  year  of  publishing 
for  SKI  Magazine. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  the 
respective  careers  of  the  two  maga¬ 
zines  may  find  some  names  that  may 
or  may  not  need  introduction. 

Ernie  McCulloch,  formerly  Editor 


of  SKI  LIFE,  has  moved  over  to  become 
Chairman  of  ski’s  Technical  Panel,  a 
group  that  turns  its  collective  and 
considerable  experience  to  the  check¬ 
ing  of  all  instructional  material  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  magazine.  Also  on  the 
panel  is  Technical  Editor  Willy 
Schaeffler,  who  ran  the  skiing  phases 
of  the  1960  Winter  Olympics  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  Ski  Events  and  who  has 
been  associated  for  a  number  of  years 
with  the  University  of  Denver  and 
Arapahoe  Basin.  Not  so  well-known 
to  the  average  skier,  perhaps,  is  Tech¬ 
nical  Editor  Paul  Valar,  a  lanky,  raw- 
boned  Swiss  who  heads  three  ski 
schools  in  New  Hampshire  and  is  one 
of  the  nation’s  leading  technique  the¬ 
oreticians. 

Also  joining  ski’s  reporting  staff 
this  year  are  a  bevy  of  skiing  journal¬ 
ists  who  will  be  covering  various  re¬ 
gions  of  the  nation.  All  are  working 
writers.  Jim  Scott  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Berkeley  (California)  Gazette, 
Bob  Collins  is  Assistant  Sports  Editor 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Den¬ 
ver.  Bill  Tanler  edits  and  publishes  the 
Northwest  Skier  in  Seattle,  Ted  Rey¬ 
nolds  works  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Syndicate,  Bruce  Gifford  is  a 
Chicago  writer  and  free-lancer.  Tap 
Goodenough  works  for  the  Boston 
Record- A  merican. 

And  for  other  acknowledgments, 
we  bow  our  heads  in  the  direction  of 
artists  Bob  Bugg,  whose  work  regu¬ 
larly  appeared  in  ski,  illustrator  Ed 
Vebel,  well-known  for  his  gun  and 
fencing  drawings  and  for  his  Life 
Magazine  art.  Credits,  too,  to  a  device 
known  as  Ski-Dek,  on  which  ski  in¬ 
structors  posed  for  Ed  Vebel’s  Ski 
Pointer  drawings. 

TEAM  SUPPORT 

This,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  the 
magazine  (see  “People  and  Events”), 
is  an  FIS  year,  and  as  usual,  the 
American  teams  of  both  Alpine  and 
Nordic  racers  are  again  searching  for 


the  financial  support  needed  to  get 
them  to  Europe  for  the  championships 
at  Chamonix  and  Zakopane. 

The  problem  is  a  recurrent  one.  In 
1958,  at  the  last  FIS,  several  good- 
hearted,  earnest  supporters  wound  up 
out-of-pocket  a  good  deal  of  money 
because  of  ( 1 )  their  desire  to  see  that 
the  United  States  was  well-represented 
at  Bad  Gastein  and  (2)  because  the 
amount  needed  to  keep  the  team 
training  in  Europe  and  skiing  in  the 
string  of  important  international  com¬ 
petitions  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
amount  actually  raised. 

There  has  been  some  controversy 
this  year  over  the  choice  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  squads  and  some  voices 
raised  against  the  choice  of  a  coach 
not  especially  familiar  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  courses  and  the  manners  and 
mores  of  European  competitive  skiing 
and  officialdom,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  handle  the  bi-Iinguistics  of  contin¬ 
ental  racing. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  talk  has 
quieted  down  and  the  drive  for  money 
support  has  begun.  Organized  skiing 
(the  seven  divisions  of  the  National 
Skiing  Association)  and  their  affiliated 
clubs  are  ringing  doorbells.  The  ski 
industry’s  trade  group.  Ski  Industries 
America,  is  also  enlisting  support 
among  manufacturers  and  importers. 

The  old  cry  of  public  subsidy  has 
been  raised  and  we  are  not  against  it, 
since  there  are  no  countries  among 
the  strong  Alpine  competitive  nations 
who  do  not  lend  a  governmental  hand 
where  national  prestige  is  at  stake. 

Still,  with  the  million  or  more  per¬ 
sons  who  participate  in  the  sport  in 
this  country,  there  is  bound  to  be  in¬ 
terest  in  seeing  that  the  American 
youngsters  do  not  race  in  a  vacuum 
of  at-home  backing.  As  one  who 
fought  the  battle  of  Bad  Gastein  in 
1958,  we  can  attest  to  the  strong  par¬ 
tisan  spirit  among  the  Austrians,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Italians  and  French  who  were 
there.  We’d  like  to  see  some  of  the 
same  strong  backing  here. — M.L. 
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Fortrel 


the  fibtT 
that  keeps 
its  promise 


ALPINE  GUIDE  DISCOVERS  FORTREL  . . .  Colanosp  now  polyestor  fiborfill  that 
adds  unusual  warmth  to  tho  season’s  smartest  parkas.  Here’s  tlioroufth  protection 
from  any  sort  of  weather — without  excess  weight  or  hulk!  And  Fortrel  polyester 
fiberfill  is  easily  washable  .  .  .  fast  dryitig,  lastingly  resilient,  naturally  moth  and 
mildew  resistant!  Her  “Tiger  Eyo”  parka  reverses  to  martini  olive  or  oyster;  S-M-L. 
His  “Mosaic  Quilt”  reversible  parka  in  blue,  oyster  or  scarlet  with  black,  olive 
with  gold;  S-M-L-XL.  About  ^25  each;  by  M.  Rubin  and  Sons,  Inc.  At  tine  stores 
everywhere.  Gelanese  Fibers  Company,  r)22  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  H(5  (a  division 
of  Celanese  Corporation  of  Americ  a)  Fortrel^  is  a  trademark  of  Fiber  Industries,  Inc.  Celanese® 
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CAN  YOU  AFFORO 
TO  SKI 

THIS  SEASON? 


THE  specialty  ski  shops  have  put  away  their  tennis  rackets;  they  dis- 
*  play  ski  equipment  once  more.  It  snowed  in  Siberia,  Alaska  and 
Greenland  eight  weeks  ago.  Cold  fronts  are  pushing  their  Canadian 
polar  air  across  the  border  into  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  Minne¬ 
sota.  The  higher  ski  areas  of  the  Rockies  are  laying  down  a  base  as 
the  East  enviously  looks  on. 

And  the  minds  of  skiers  all  over  the  country  are 
operating  full  blast  on  their  favorite  topics. 

Where  to  go  first? 

What  big  trip  should  be  undertaken  this  year? 
When  are  we  going  to  do  it? 

What  transportation,  which  friends, 
what  equipment  replacements,  what 
stylistic  innovations  and  then,  the  BIG 
question: 

How  much  money  will  be  available 
to  pay  for  all  this?  And  how  does  one  go  about  splitting 
one’s  skiing  dollar,  and  still  keep  an  eye  on  the  prover¬ 
bial  sparrow? — which, when  all  is  said  and  done  is:  to  ski. 

There  is  a  burning,  if  somewhat  naive,  intensity  to 
October’s  ski  topics.  Most  skiers  have  a  tendency  to 
make  inflated  plans  for  the  coming  season,  forgetting  that  their  knees 
trembled  visibly  as  they  stood  on  the  lip  of  the  Headwall  in  Tucker- 
man  Ravine  last  May, 

Those  who’ve  been  with  it  for  some  time  accept  this  as  “part  of 
the  game.”  Skiing  to  them  is  full  of  surprises — and  the  devil;  a  series 
of  pleasantly  calculated  risks. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  if  we  are  above  all  to  ski,  we  must  cut 
the  tensions  of  that  four-way  stretch  of  equipment,  travel,  room  and 
board  and  lifts. 

A  distinction  can  be  made  between  equipment  designed  to  advance 
skiing  and  equipment  bought  for  ulterior  purposes.  In  the  latter  we 
can  put  stretch  pants  anatomically  too  explicit,  towering  headpieces 
of  fur,  thousand-dollar  jackets  and  open  sports  cars.  They  are  all 
conspicuous,  some  more  than  others,  depending  largely  on  what’s 
underneath,  inside  or  on  top. 

Conspicuousness  in  itself  is  not  a  sin  if  you  can  afford  it,  anymore 
than  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  beginner  and  somewhat  ludicrous  on  skis. 
But  there  is  something  notably  excessive  about  the  double  con¬ 
spicuousness  of  being  over-dressed  and  under-skied.  Unlike  the 
bikini-clad  girl  who  will  never  go  near  the  water,  ski  clothing  on  an 

under-skier  doesn’t  radiate 
sexual  allure.  Instead  it  courts 
the  danger  of  becoming  a 
joke. 

Cdmpared  with  the  choices 
in  clothing  and  equipment, 
the  logic  to  be  applied  to  the  problems  of  travel  is  simple. 
This  does  not  concern  those  within  hailing  distance  of  a 
ski  slope.  With  a  few  lucky  exceptions,  they  are  apt  to  be 
pros  who  have  to  spend  the  best  hours  teaching  others. 


A  prospectus  of  the  year  ahead 
with  pertinent  comments 
on  some  pointed  questions 


By  ARCHER  WIN8TEN 


Illustrations  by  Bob  Bugg 


or  skiers  so  avid  that  they  have  forsaken  the  amenities 
of  twentieth  century  living  for  the  rigors  of  ski  bumming. 

For  most  skiers  the  chosen  spot  is  never  close  enough 
whether  it  is  twenty,  two  hundred  or  two  thousand 
miles.  It  is  no  trick  at  all  to  place  yourself  in  the  hands 
of  a  travel  agency  and  spending  oodles  going  and 
returning.  But  is  the  budgeteer  who  — 

joins  a  certain  club  and  jets  from 
New  York  City  to  Europe  and 
back  for  around  $200,  or  the 
Squaw  Valley-lover  who  ®  | 

shares  a  compact  with  five  ^ 

others  for  total  travel 

charges  of  $2  really  that  — 

much  worse  off?  There  is 

a  case  to  be  made  for  shar-  \  ^ 

ing  the  tedium  of  travel  ^  _  y- 

with  like-minded  individ- 

uals  even  though  the  ideal  / 

of  camaraderie  has  been  jil  //Ja  \i 

exploited  to  the  saturation  \ 

point.  Getting  there 

may  not  be  half  the  / 

fun,  but  good  conver-  i ^ 

sation  makes  the  miles  T _  ^  j 

While  transportation 

is  important,  it  is  usu- 

ally  subsidiary  to  the 

greater  question  of  1  -- 

where  to  ski.  A  begin-  ^ 

ner  doesn’t  have  to  go 

far.  The  nearest,  smallest 

slope  will  do,  just  so  that 

it  has  snow.  But  it  doesn’t  \\Q'\  1 I 

take  long  to  sprout  ambi- 

tions  and  from  then  on  its  jf 

simply  onward,  outward,  far- 

ther,  higher,  steeper  and  hope  like 

hell  that  promised  raise  in  salary  ^^****^^^ 

comes  through. 

For  most  skiers  the  offerings  of  their  regions  of 
residence  are  the  meat  and  potatoes  of  skiing  and  in  this 
respect  some  are  served  better  than  others,  despite  the 
yearly  improvements  and  additions.  Those  who  can  ex¬ 
ercise  a  choice  keep  it  in  mind  when  they  settle  down 
and  not  a  few  make  some  sacrifices  toward  that  end. 
But  no  matter  how  good  that  which  is  close  at  hand, 
skiers  have  a  well-developed  yearning  for  far  away 
places  and  strong  convictions  that  the  snow  is  deeper 
and  lighter  elsewhere.  Thus  Sun  Valley  can  always  boast 
a  strong  delegation  of  Californians,  who  have  more 
than  adequate  terrain  in  the  Sierras;  and  Aspen  can  al¬ 
ways  count  on  a  group  of  New  Yorkers,  who  are  better 
served  by  New  England  than  they  would  admit  in  cas¬ 
ual  conversation. 

It  is  true  that  Easterners  and  Midwesterners  are  more 
prone  to  travel  than  their  fellows  in  the  Rockies  and  on 
the  West  Coast.  Coupled  with  the  usual  urges  is  the 
equally  strong  desire  to  get  away  from  it  all,  to  chuck, 
if  only  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  the  reminders  of  an  over¬ 
crowded  milieu.  Yet  Stowe  or  Boyne  and  others  of  their 
like  are,  particularly  at  midweek,  neither  without  charm 
or  challenge.  Even  at  its  worst.  Eastern  and  Midwestern 
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skiing  confer  certain  benefits,  which,  if  conquered,  can 
prepare  the  skier  for  anything.  Let’s  face  it,  they  aren’t 
the  only  ski  regions  in  the  world  subject  to  blue  ice, 
breakable  crust  or  waterlogged  powder. 

Yet,  no  matter  where  you  live,  when  it  comes  to  any¬ 
thing  much  longer  than  a  week,  the  objective  invariable 
becomes  one  of  the  deep  powder  resorts  of  the  West 
or  Europe.  They  are  marvelously  close  now  and,  with 
jets,  not  much  further  in  terms  of  time  than  our  favorite 
weekend  area. 


There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  resorts  of  the  West 
than  is  generally  realized.  Engen  up  to  hips  and  Junior 
Bounous  ahead  of  a  trail  of  tulle  are  for  real.  Alta,  As¬ 
pen,  Sun  Valley,  Squaw  and  little  Taos  in  New  Mexico, 
and  Lake  Louise,  Baker  and  Hood  in  the  late  spring,  can 
provide  a  kind  of  skiing  which  is  more  than  a  match  for 
that  of  the  more  celebrated  watering  spots  of  Europe. 
But,  ironically,  it  takes  a  higher  dedication  to  skiing 
than  the  bulk  of  American  skiers  are  willing  to  give. 
Light,  light  powder  is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  joy. 
Breathing  it  upside  down  is  no  fun.  The  technique  must 
either  be  in  you,  or  else  you  must  have  time  to  learn. 
But  once  you've  acquired  the  gift  only  the  high  West 
can  provide  the  places  where  you  can  exercise  it. 

Let  us  close  this  part  of  our  study  by  concluding  that 
European  skiing  is  best.  Not  only  is  its  skiing  of  uniform 
high  quality,  but  it  appeals  to  the  Europeanism  in  us. 
There  are  few  who  can  resist  going  home  again  and 
skiers  in  particular  find  a  need  to  commune  with  Austro- 
Bavarian  ski  kultur  at  first  hand. 

That  it  has  existed  a  generation  longer  than  our  own 
gives  it  advantages  impossible  to  duplicate  by  physical 
imitation.  The  Europeans  are  masters  in  endowing  even 
their  commonplaces  with  a  patina  of  good  taste.  To  put 
a  restaurant  with  pastries  worthy  of  Rumpelmeyer’s  half¬ 
way  down  the  eleven-mile  Parsenn  could  easily  be 
gauche,  but  in  Europe  it  is  the  sort  of  added  touch 
which  leaves  you  with  a  feeling  of  really  having  lived 
long  after  the  details  have  faded.  Similarly,  the  mere 
statement  of  your  T-bar  companion  that  the  sun  is  shin¬ 
ing  produces  an  internal  glow  when  you  have  under¬ 
stood  a  foreign  language  with  no  more  assistance  than 
a  dog-eared  Berlitz  pocketbook. 

Where  to  ski  brings  with  it  the  inevitable  where  to 
stay.  There  is  grand  and  expensive  luxury,  which  should 
be  the  lot  of  every  skier  at  least  once  in  his  life;  the 
plain  and  modest,  which  is  the  fate  of  the  family  skier; 
and  the  outright  rugged,  which  is  the  province  of  the 
dedicated.  Ditto  food  and  drink.  It  can  run  the  gamut 
from  Conterser-Sernous  magic  to  cafeteria  fare  to 
crackers  and  pickles  snatched  from  the  tables  of  the 
more  affluent.  JjSlkw 

Again  Europe  scores  on 
this  count.  It  is  seldom  neces- 
sary  for  the  average  Ameri-  4 

can  skier  to  seek  out  the 
cheapest  accommodations. 

Second  and  third  class  hotels  ^ 

are  cheaper  and  better  than  ‘ 

our  corresponding  lodges,  and  iJm  ftlj « o  \  uBV' 
in  a  few  weeks  enough  money  3  c  \j[  Wl 

has  been  saved  to  make  up 
for  the  extra  cost  of  the  trip.  ^ 

Ultimately  the  steady,  year-  11 

in,  year-out  skier  (the  only  IL 

kind  worthy  of  the  name)  must 
face  the  analysis  of 
his  own  ski  desires. 

Probably  there  is  no  - 

question  more  acute  j  II 

than  whether  to  take  /  » 

a  month  off  to  ski  Eu- 

rope  or  the  big  resorts  ^ 

of  the  West,  or  whether  Grand 


to  ski  closer  to  home  every  weekend  from  December  to 
the  end  of  April. 

Should  you  decide  to  stay  with  the  more  localized 
offerings  of  your  own  regional  environs,  there’s  always 
the  excitement  of  gathering  your  particular  clan  of  com¬ 
panions  and  sharing  the  enjoyment — not  just  on  occa¬ 
sion,  but  week-after-week.  There’s  no  doubt  that  the 
grand  trip  to  the  dream  slopes  of  Europe  or  the  West 
will  require  modifications  of  your  normal  skiing  sched¬ 
ule;  you  just  won’t  be  able  to  afford  the  measure  to 
which  you’re  accustomed.  Then, too,  a  stay-at-home  sea¬ 
son  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  vacationless  one. 
There’s  hardly  an  area  worth  its  salt  that  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  a  package  plan  of  at  least  a  week’s  duration  for 
those  who  wish  to  spend  uncrowded  days  in  January  or 
February  or  a  sun-filled  week  in  March  or  April. 

But  Europe  and  the  Rockies  can  give  four  weeks 
you’ll  never  forget.  The  best  solution  is  to  look  be¬ 
yond  the  coming  season  a  year  or  two  and  try  to  do 
both,  as  many  try  to  do,  as  long  as  legs,  money,  energy 
and  ambition  hold  out.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
skiing  lifetime  can  be  quite  long.  Only  a  few  skiers  quit 
when  they  are  married,  other  when  they  are  fifty,  some 
when  they  are  sixty.  Some  never  quit.  It  takes  a  good 
man  to  continue  into  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties, 
but  it  has  been  done.  The  engineer  who  built  the  Hud¬ 
son  Tubes  between  Manhattan  and  New  Jersey  was 
nearly  eighty  when  he  climbed  Sunset  Schuss  on  a  day 
the  top  lift  tower  cracked  at  Pico.  In  Canada,  a  man 
named  Smith-Johansen  is  still  skiing  at  eighty-six,  spum¬ 
ing  lifts  in  favor  of  trudging  his  Maple  Leaf  Trail.  And 
so  can  you  if  you  keep  going  week  after  week,  which  is 
the  best  of  reasons  for  staying  close  to  home  and  saving 
the  big  ones  for  a  treat. 

Meanwhile,  let’s  all  look  for  the  newest  spot  before 
the  crowds  find  it,  but  after  the  lift  has  suffered  its 
initial  breakdown.  I  know  one,  and  if  you’ll  tell  me 
yours.  I’ll  tell  you  mine.  But  let’s  not  tell  everyone.  That 
would  spoil  everything,  for  part  of  the  fun  is  finding  it 
yourself.  The  rest  is  in  not  having  to  stand  in  line. 

END 
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SK/'s  Editors  appraise  four  new 
multi-million  dollar  ski  areas 


whose  developers  plan  to  spare 
little  expense  for  skiing  comfort 
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ALPINE  MEADOWS 
Boom  at  Bear  Creek 


Unlike  the  rest  of  the  nation,  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  been  hanging  back  in  the 
development  of  new  winter  resorts. 
Then  came  the  1960  Winter  Olympics 
and  the  interest  engendered  by  the  tele- 
^  vised  Games  began  titillating  business- 
'  minded  skiers.  One  result  will  be 
■  evident  this  winter  in  the  valley  just 
[  south  of  Squaw:  Alpine  Meadows  of 
Tahoe,  Inc.,  the  state’s  first  major  new 
[  resort  since  Shasta  op>ened  in  1958. 
j  Elesigned  as  a  skier-owned  area,  Al- 
^  pine  Meadows  represents  the  fulfill- 
i  ment  of  a  dream  by  John  McClintic 
Reily,  treasurer  of  the  Carnation  Com¬ 
pany. 

Skier  Reily  built  a  cabin  in  Squaw 
Valley  in  1 955  and  two  years  later  added 
a  day  lodge  atop  KT-22,  which  became 
the  “Cornice”  restaurant.  From  there 

the  looked  down  on  Bear  Creek  Valley, 
which  he  immediately  picked  up  as  a 
■  perfect  ski  area.  The  valley  was  so 
sparse  of  fir  and  pine  that  little  clearing 
^  would  be  necessary.  And  he  could  see 
i'  four  distinct  bowls,  descending  from 
[  the  crest,  all  of  different  terrain, 
j  Reily’s  dream  took  on  added  realism 
'  after  he  had  huddled  with  such  well- 
known  skiing  businessmen  as  C.  Minot 
Dole,  Robert  P.  McCulloch,  Jr.,  and 
William  R.  Kimball,  Jr. 

Equally  enthusiastic,  they  joined 
I  with  him  in  forming  a  corporation 
1  whose  15  directors  would  put  in  the 
funds  needed  after  skiers  had  been 
I  given  their  chance  to  buy  in.  The  land 
1  had  already  been  secured — one  section 
^  through  a  use  permit  from  the  Forest 
■  Service,  another  by  lease  from  the 
j  Southern  Pacific  Land  Company,  and 
another  by  purchase  from  a  private 
owner. 

By  the  time  construction  had  begun. 
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At  Alpine  Meadows,  a  solitary  skier  makes  his  way  down  Ward  Peak  and  into  Ward  Bowl. 
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private  money  was  pouring  in  under  a  plan  where 
skiers  could  share  in  the  development.  Sixty  skiers 
had  dumped  in  $1,000  each  for  which  they  received 
I  besides  their  stock,  lift  privileges.  Fifty-five  skiers 

I  plunked  down  $5,000  each  for  which  they  got  the 

I  lease  of  a  one-third  acre  lot  plus  stock  and  two  season 

lift  passes.  More  than  ten  persons  came  through  with 
j  sums  above  $5,000. 

Meantime,  Alpine  Meadows  began  shaping  up  as  a 
<  thoroughly  excellent  place  to  ski.  A  Riblet  double¬ 

chair  is  under  construction,  rising  from  the  6,920-foot 
I  base  to  the  8,450-foot  level,  serving  Ward  and 

Wolverine  Bowls.  It  stretches  5,600  feet  over  a  1550- 
‘  foot  vertical  rise.  It’s  fast-moving,  will  carry  870 

skiers  an  hour. 

i  From  the  crest,  a  three-and-one-half  mile  run  has 

1  been  prepared  for  novices.  The  trail  is  wide,  devoid 

of  sharp  corners  and  drops  never  more  than  12  per¬ 
cent  in  gradient. 

Two  other  bowls  are  served  by  Pomalifts  running 
1  715  and  800  feet.  Plans  for  the  1963  season  call  for  a 

gondola  lift  to  the  crest  of  imposing  Ward  Peak  at 
8,637  feet. 

A  new  $110,000  Day  Lodge  will  offer  a  restaurant, 
bar  and  ski  shop.  Parking  has  been  provided  for  500 
cars  but  the  capacity  is  expected  to  be  doubled  before 
next  season.  A  new  three-mile  road  has  gone  in. 
Greeting  skiers  at  Alpine’s  entrance  will  be  Walt 
Disney’s  sculptured  16-foot  Olympic  symbol,  which 
served  the  same  purpose  at  the  Winter  Games. 

Overnight  lodging  is  plentiful  at  nearby  Olympic 
Village  and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe. 


One  group  of  enthusiasts,  however,  are  planning  to 
short-cut  the  lodging  problem.  A  trio  of  Alpine 
directors,  Laurence  V.  Metcalf,  Byron  Nishkian  and 
attorney  William  Evers,  have  gotten  together  100  San 
Francisco  socialites  to  form  the  Bear  Creek  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  mountain  country  club  that  will  help  guarantee 
attendance  on  the  Alpine  Meadow  slopes. 

Each  has  leased  acreage  on  Southern  Pacific  land, 
and  will  begin  building  homes  next  summer.  Bear 
Creek  will  be  dammed  to  forai  a  lake.  Tennis  courts 
and  a  riding  stable  will  be  added  later.  These  ski- 
country  clubbers  will  eventually  have  their  own  tow, 
although  their  homes  will  be  only  a  half-mile  from  the 
main  Alpine  Meadows  lift. 

Unique  at  the  area  may  be  a  controversial  program 
instituted  by  Minot  Dole,  who  is  the  originator  of  the 
National  Ski  Patrol  System.  Minnie  hopes  to  classify 
skiers  at  the  area  by  ability,  with  only  those  in  the  top 
categories  allowed  to  ski  the  more  difficult  trails.  To 
move  from  one  category  to  another,  skiers  will  have 
to  pass  qualification  tests.  The  problems  inherent  in 
enforcing  such  a  system  are  obvious,  but  Minnie  and 
his  fellow  directors  believe  the  experiment  is  worth 
the  effort. 

Jim  Scott 

BRECKENRIDGE 
Ghost  Town  On  The  Mend 

Colorado,  not  to  be  out-done  by  anyone,  will  also 
have  it’s  budding  giant  this  season — a  new  area  in 
the  one-time  gold  rush  community  of  Breckenridge. 

Located  83  miles  west  of  Den¬ 
ver  in  Arapahoe  National  Forest, 
Breckenridge  always  has  been  a 
good  bet  for  ski  development, 
nestled  as  it  is  between  the  Blue 
River  and  a  mountain  fortress 
called  the  Tenmile  Range.  De¬ 
velopers  have  chosen  Peak  8  of 
the  range  for  their  ski  trails,  con¬ 
fident  that  the  hill’s  1750-foot 
vertical  drop  on  top  of  the  town’s 
9000-foot  elevation  and  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  snowfall  of  200  inches 
will  assure  a  full  six-month  ski 
c'^ason. 

But  it  took  the  creation  of  the 
3000-acre  reservoir  (to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  1963)  to  make  Breck- 
enridge’s  potential  that  of  a 
year-round  recreation  resort 
rather  than  just  a  ski  area. 

Into  the  picture  has  come  a 
Kansas  group  with  plans  for  a 
ten-year  multi-million*  dollar 
project.  And  the  future  financial 
return  from  Breckenridge’s  slopes 
may  exceed  the  $35,000,000  in 
gold  taken  from  its  mountains 


Sierra  Blanca’s  base  restaurant  spans  a  creek,  will  have  a  dropped  bar,  hexagonal 
shaped  cabins  surrounding  Lodge.  Matching  cantilever  restaurant  will  be  on  peak. 
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CONNECTICUT 


during  its  mining  hey-day.  The  Sum¬ 
mit  County  Development  Corp.,  with 
money  from  Kansas,  of  all  places,  has 
been  buying  up  land  around  the  min¬ 
ing  town  since  1959.  It  now  has  5500 
acres,  an  area  about  one-ninth  the  size 
of  Denver,  purchased  for  more  than 
$700,000. 

President  of  the  corporation  is  Carl 
Nelson,  a  Wichita  businessman.  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  is 
Claude  Martin,  a  former  Wichita 
builder.  The  major  stockholder  is  the 
Rounds  and  Porter  Lumber  Co.  of 
Wichita,  a  holding  company  with 
many  and  varied  financial  interests  in 
oil,  agriculture  and  real  estate. 

Spokesmen  say  the  basic  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  Breckenridge  project  are 
mapped  out  and  fully  budgeted  with 
completion  target  the  fall  of  ’64. 

Martin,  spending  full  time  at  Breck¬ 
enridge,  says  he’s  “pleased  with  the 
progress.”  He  notes  that  $1,000,000  is 
being  spent  this  year  with  more  than 
$400,000  going  into  initial  ski  facili¬ 
ties. 

Already  completed  is  the  ultra-mod¬ 
ern  headquarters  in  a  converted  old 
store.  Also  finished  are  the  new  post- 
office  building,  lumber  company  office, 
ten  apartment  units  and  a  bowling  al¬ 
ley-restaurant  which  cost  $156,000. 

The  plan  is  to  create  an  area  with 
nationwide  family  appeal  where  the 
customer  can  rent  accommodations  in 
motels,  lodges  or  apartments;  rent  or 
buy  year-round  or  summer  homes;  or 
purchase  home  sites  upon  which  he  can 
build  to  his  own  I;  King. 

Martin  promises  that  the  6800-foot 
high-speed  double  chair  lift  (capacity, 
900  an  hour)  will  be  in  operation 
between  Dec.  1  and  1 5  this  year.  Four 
trails  for  intermediate  and  advanced 
skiers  also  will  be  ready.  They  will 
range  from  6500  to  6800  feet  each  and 
converge  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope. 

The  beginners’  lift  has  been  post¬ 
poned  until  1962.  but  the  chair  lift  will 
let  beginners  off  about  a  third  of  the 
way  up,  and  Martin  says  11,000  to 
1 2,000  feet  of  beginners’  trails  will  be 
ready  this  fall. 

In  addition  to  the  beginners’  lift,  a 
second  double  chairlift — a  6000-footer 
— will  be  ready  for  the  1962-63  sea¬ 
son.  And  in  the  fall  of  1963  work  is 
expected  to  be  finished  on  the  first-in- 
Colorado  four-passenger  gondola  lift 
which  will  climb  1 1 ,000  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain. 

The  ski  school  will  be  headed  by 
Stein  Eriksen,  protege,  Trygve  Berge. 

A  6500-foot  air  strip  for  “up  to 
Convair-size  planes”  also  is  budgeted 


ski  boots  are  the  ultimate  in  FIT,  FORM 
and  FUNC  IQlfl.  In  addition  to  our  24  carat  ski  boots  concen¬ 
trated  rese  in  the  ski  equipment  field  is  yielding  a  wide 
range  of  n*  w  jjroducts  to  give  BETTER  SKIING  through 

Design  . Development 

Entwurf  .  Entwicklung 

Dessein  Devellopement 


and  initial  testing  and  grading  already 
is  underway.  The  airstrip  will  be  built 
on  the  rock  ridges  which  rise  about  20 
feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  Blue 
River  along  the  valley. 

A  new  access  road  over  Hoosier  pass 
from  Fairplay  is  under  construction. 

Effect  of  the  new  project  already  has 
been  felt  in  Breckenridge,  long  a  ghost 
town.  The  population  has  doubled  in 
the  last  two  years  to  500  with  a  projec¬ 
tion  of  3500  for  1963-64.  Towns¬ 
people  are  being  encouraged  to  stay 
and  shopkeepers  who  wish  to  renovate 
their  ancient  buildings  are  being  offered 


lumber  at  wholesale  prices  and  urged 
to  retain  the  buildings’  architectural 
flavor. 

Breckenridge  is  big  time.  Big  money 
is  involved  and  a  top  public  relations 
firm  has  been  retained  to  push  the  100- 
year  old  mining  town  that  was  named 
(by  some  quirk  of  the  pen)  after  John 
Cabell  Breckinridge,  vice-president  un¬ 
der  Buchanan  and  later  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  Confederacy.  If  all  goes 
well,  Breckenridge  can  become  a  ski¬ 
er’s  boom-town. 

Bob  Collins 

(Continued  on  page84) 


SAILORS 
OF  THE 
SNOWS 

We  are  what  suns  and 

winds  and  waters  make  us; 
The  mountains  are 

our  sponsors . . . 
Walter  Landor 

C  KiERS  are  nature’s  children,  members 
^  of  a  rare  tribe  of  modern  men  whose 
lives  are  still  governed  by  the  season  and 
its  weathers.  Skiers  are  the  sailors  of  the 
snows. 

Skiers  must  have  snowfields.  Large, 
small,  charted  or  uncharted,  it  matters  not 
as  long  as  they  are  in  their  element.  Skiers 
abhor  the  solidity,  the  reasonable  predict¬ 
ability  of  flat  land,  and  in  season  they  fight 
it,  leaning  against  its  flatness  as  though 
determined  to  tilt  it  to  their  liking. 

Snow  fields  are  unpredictable.  They  can 
be  gentle,  smooth,  hypnotic  with  their 
rippling  undulations,  or  cruel,  harsh, 
domineering  with  their  smashing  moguls. 
Their  winds  of  gravity  are  both  friend  and 
enemy. 

Unpredictable,  yes,  but  forever  fasci¬ 
nating.  They  drive  skiers  to  distant  places 
in  restless  search  for  new  horizons.  Foot¬ 
loose,  they  never  leave  a  permanent  mark 
where  they  have  been.  The  plumes  of 
snow  trailing  their  course  settle  and  even 
the  tracks  they  make  are  soon  blown  over. 
It  makes  skiing,  for  all  its  camaraderie,  a 
solitary  sport.  No  one  can  do  it  for  you, 
no  one  can  tell  you  have  been  there,  except 
yourself.  The  realization  of  this  is  the 
ultimate  satisfaction,  the  ultimate  reward. 
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And  paced  upon 
the  mountains  overhead 
And  hid  his  face 
amid  a  crowd  of  stars 


William  Butler  Yeats 


AMERICAN 

SKI 

TECHNIQUE? 


A  new  association  of  ski  instructors  is 


By  PAUL  VALAR 


Top  U.S.  ski  theoretician  Valar, 
a  delegate  to  the  International 
Ski  School  Congress,  directs 
three  New  Hampshire  ski  schools. 


working  toward  that  goat,  reports  a  SK! 
technical  editor  and  a  founder  of  PS! A 
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The  classic  Arlberg  tech¬ 
nique,  «as  developed  by 
Hannes  Schneider  (at  far 
left),  emphasized  shoulder 
rotation  and  \«as  first  to  be 
taught  uniformly  through¬ 
out  the  world.  In  1957, 
Professor  Stefan  Krucken- 
hauser  unveiled  modern 
Austrian  technique,  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  Willy 
Schaeffler  (center),  which 
stressed  reverse  shoulder 
and  quickly  became  basis 
of  most  current  instruc¬ 
tion.  Recent  success  of 
Guy  Perillat  (right)  and 
other  French  racers  using 
more  square  stance  and 
“projection  circulaire”  is 
now  focusing  attention  on 
the  new  French  technique. 


country — certainly  within  the  realm  of  immediate  possi¬ 
bility.  A  uniform  teaching  method,  leading  to  a  national  ! 

technique,  is  not  so  simple  to  achieve.  Consider  what  | 

has  already  happened  in  the  past,  what  is  being  done  > 

now  and  what  must  still  be  accomplished  in  order  to  | 

develop  a  nationally-accepted  system. 

When  I  came  to  the  United  States  in  1 949, 1  was  very 
surprised  to  find  that,  in  the  East  alone,  just  about  every  1 

technique  I  had  ever  heard  of  was  being  taught — and  [ 

with  all  possible  modifications.  There  were  rigid  certi-  j 

fication  procedures  that  guaranteed  the  public  the  best  |j 

possible  instruction,  but  these  examinations  only  passed  || 

on  the  technical  and  methodical  skill  of  the  individual  :: 

candidate.  They  neglected  one  equally-important  factor:  j 

the  theoretical  basis  of  that  skill — understanding  the 
“why”  of  what  was  being  taught. 

For  the  past  20  years,  theory  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  training  that  ski  instructors  in  Europe  receive.  | 

It  gives  them  a  better  understanding  of  what  they  are  t 

teaching  and  helps  them  to  better  explain  their  maneu-  | 

vers  and  correct  the  errors  of  their  pupils.  This  adapta¬ 
tion  of  theory  gradually  formed  a  basis  for  the 
development  of  the  various  techniques  taught  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

Imagine  the  confusion  that  must  have  resulted  among 
recreational  skiers  because  of  so  many  different  tech- 
(Continued  on  page  103  ) 


A  year  ago,  ski  life  Magazine  (“East-West  Summit 
^  Meeting  On  Skis,”  October,  1^)60)  reported  to  its 
readers  that  forces  were  at  work  to  establish  a  uniform 
method  of  ski  instruction  in  the  United  States.  At  an  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  ski  school  directors  and  instructors 
held  the  previous  spring  in  Brighton,  Utah,  under  Na¬ 
tional  Ski  Association  auspices,  American  instructors 
expressed  agreement  on  the  desirability  of  developing  a 
program  of  national  certification  and  a  unified  teaching 
technique,  similar  to  those  of  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France,  Canada  and  other  countries. 

This  past  spring,  at  The  Big  Mountain,  Whitefish, 
Montana,  this  same  group  met  again.  One  of  the  most 
significant  results  of  this  year’s  conference  was  the 
formation  of  a  new  organization,  the  Professional  Ski 
Instructors  Association  of  America  (PSIA),  acting 
in  addition  to  the  NSA  committee  rather  than  replacing 
it,  but  approaching  the  instructional  field  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  point  of  view.  Among  the  stated  objectives  of 
PSIA  is  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  national  certifi¬ 
cation  program  and  a  unified  American  ski  technique. 

As  a  representative  of  both  groups,  I  have  asked 
myself  just  how  possible  are  these  goals.  The  attainment 
of  a  single  certification  standard  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  organizational  procedure  and  administration,  of 
agreement  among  instructors  from  all  parts  of  the 
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ALTHOUGH  no  longer  in  racing, 
^  Toni  Sailer,  triple  gold-medal- 
winner  of  the  1956  Olympics,  is  still 
rated  the  world’s  top  skier  today.  His 
ability:  an  almost  catlike  sense  of 
balance  at  incredibly  high  speeds.  His 
stamina:  maintained  by  the  daily  exer¬ 
cises  he  does  the  year  round,  to  keep 
himself  in  shape. 

While  recreational  skiers  do  not 
need  to  train  like  racers,  Toni  recom¬ 
mends  “they  should  start  getting  in 
shape  for  the  season  by  October — no 
later.  Their  routine  does  not  have  to 
be  as  strenuous,  but  it  should  be  con¬ 
sistent.”  On  the  following  pages. 
Sailer’s  favorite  conditioning  exercises 
to  do  at  home.  In  next  month’s  ski: 
exercises  on  snow. 


By  TAP  GOODENOUGH 


Left:  Hold  your  knees 
stiff,  right  arm  in  air, 
left  arm  down  at  your 
side.  Twisting  your  body 
at  waist,  touch  left  toe 
with  left  hand.  Now  al¬ 
ternate,  rotating  body  to 
make  blood  circulate. 


Right:  For  a  balance 
builder,  extend  left  leg, 
then  hop  across  the 
room  on  the  right  leg. 
Repeat,  reversing  legs. 
You  may  lose  your  bal¬ 
ance  at  first,  but  after  a 
while  it  will  go  smoothly. 


I 


<3 
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Left:  Simply  walk  up  and 
down  stairs  whenever 
possible.  However,  walk 
backwards  when  de¬ 
scending  stairs.  This 
can  be  done  throughout 
the  working  day  and  will 
strengthen  leg  tendons. 

Right:  Assume  a  sitting 
position  with  arms 
touching  the  floor  be¬ 
hind  your  derriere.  Do 
fast  leg  lifting,  up  and 
down,  without  touching 
the  floor  with  your  heels. 
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A  skier  without  spring 
in  his  knees  might  as 
well  stay  home!  Here 
is  a  good  limbering 
exercise.  First,  place 
hands  on  hips.  Now 
squat,  flat-footed,  going 
down  low,  then  up,  then 
down,  increasing  the 
tempo.  Brace  yourself 
against  a  wall  if  extra 
support  is  necessary. 


Above:  Lie  on  back, 
hands  together  behind 
neck.  Rise  to  sitting 
position  with  left  elbow 
touching  right  knee, 
then  lie  back  and  re¬ 
verse  exercise  10  times. 


Below:  Lie  flat  on  sto¬ 
mach  and  extend  left 
leg  high  to  rear  without 
bending.  Repeat  10 
times,  then  alternate. 


Lie  on  your  stomach,  with  hands  out  to  the  sides.  Knock  on  the  floor 
with  your  hands  twice.  Now  swing  your  arms  up  over  your  head  and  for¬ 
ward,  at  the  same  time  lifting  your  chest  from  the  floor.  Knock  twice 
again,  then  return  by  the  same  movement  to  the  starting  position. 


I 


I 
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Illustrations  by  John  Gallaghar 


FREEZE 

NOW, 

PLAY 

LATER! 

A  pre-season  conditioning 
course  that  tightens  the  reflexes 
for  those  tense  situations 
that  every  skier  must 
meet  at  least  once  this  winter 
By  BURT  8IM8 
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PVER  since  Adam  mislaid  his  snakebite  kit.  man 
"  has  been  trying  to  cope  with  emergency. 

Sometimes  these  emergencies  arise  because  of  faulty 
advance  information.  As,  for  instance,  Napoleon’s  in¬ 
telligence  corps  telling  him  that  Waterloo  was  the 
perfect  spot  to  dispatch  Wellington.  Or  Jeff  Davis’s 
spies  telling  him  that  General  Sherman  was  out  of 
matches.  History  is  full  of  these  little  surprises  that 
led  to  crises  that  might  not  have  occurred  had  the 
participants  been  fully  prepared. 

To  many  of  us  skiing  is  a  state  of  perpetual  crisis. 
Or  little  shocks  that  creep  up  on  us  unawares.  We 
know  through  bitter  experience  that  they’re  going  to 
happen,  year  after  year.  But  do  we  prepare  for  them? 

Example:  You’re  whipping  down  that  packed  slope, 
weight  forward,  comma  perfect,  relaxed,  knife-crease 
in  the  stretch-pants,  goggles  unfogged.  Then  you  glance 
down  and  observe  that  your  tips  are  crossed.  Are  you 
ready  for  that  inevitable  eggbeater? 

If  this  were  last  October  the  answer  might  be  “no.” 
But  this  year,  with  our  simplified  course  in  pre-season 
emergency-coping,  you  will  be  better  prepared,  or  we 
will  refund  your  money.  And  now  that  the  frost 
is  on  the  paddleboard,  and  the  leaves  burned,  you  have 
time  to  begin  sharpening  those  reflexes.  Once  you  have 
your  procedures  down  pat  you  can  store  them  away  in 
your  subconscious  mind  for  use  at  any  given  time. 

Onward  and  upward.  Let’s  examine  a  few  of  these 
pre-season  mental  conditioning  steps.  (We’ll  leave  the 


physical  conditioning  to  those,  like  Toni  Sailer,  who 
^  are  better  endowed  to  handle  the  subject.) 

Your  real  indoctrination  may  well  begin  at  home 
with  the  handling  of  equipment. 

)  Hold  your  fingers  in  the  refrigerator  freezer  tray 
for  a  continuous  eighteen  minutes.  Once  they  are 
thoroughly  stiff,  suddenly  slam  the  door  on  them.  This 
should  prepare  you  for  the  excruciating  pleasure  of 
closing  the  front  throw  on  your  bindings  the  first 
wintry  day. 

■k  Freeze  now,  play  later. 

/  Another  elementary  step.  You’ll  be  stiff  in  the  legs 
on  those  first  runs.  Therefore,  start 
now.  Get  that  can  of  barbecue  fire 
\  starter  that  you  won’t  need  until 

f  \  next  summer.  Sprinkle  the  carpet 

J  j  liberally,  and  toss  a  match.  Tossed 
your  match?  Fine.  Now,  stomp. 

\  This  is  guaranteed  to  get  you  loose. 
\  V  Warm  and  loose. 

^  Early-season  skiers  aren’t  going 
y —  \  to  find  packed  slopes  imme- 

^  I  j  m  \\  diately.  So,  fill  the  bathtub. 

I  )  Now,  try  to  stand  in  it 

//  ^  9  J  without  getting  your  feet 

/  fy  wet.  This  will  condition 

/  J  you  for  trying  to  put  a  ski 

"idOOhen  /  back  on  deep  powder. 

^^1  Now,  mount  to  the  window 

I  sill.  Extend  first  one  leg,  then 

U  the  other,  as  far  down  as  it  will 

go,  without  hanging  on.  Once  a  leg  is  fully  extended, 
bend  and  try  to  touch  your  elbow  to  your  instep.  This 
will  prepare  those  muscles  for  replacing  a  ski  while 
clinging  to  the  side  of  a  steep  hill. 

Third,  in  ski-replacing  practice:  Locate  a  jam- 
packed  elevator.  Force  your  way  to  the  center  of  the 
crowd.  Now  try  to  tie  your  shoes.  This,  of  course,  is 
coping  with  the  ski  that  pops  loose  in  the  lift  line.  Be 
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sure  your  shirt  pocket  is  unbuttoned  so  the  cigarettes 
fall  out.  One  by  one. 

Imagine,  now,  that  you  have  the  skis  on  and  are 
approaching  the  chairlift.  Are  you  ready?  Not  by  a 
long  shot.  The  line  breathes  down  your  neck,  the  chair 
approaches,  the  attendant  barks — and  suddenly  your 
downhill  ski  slips  down  the  ramp.  What  now? 

This  calls  for  a  mirror  tilted  at  a  45  degree  angle. 
Practice  walking  straight  up  its  shiny  face  on  skates. 

Now,  imagine  that  you’re  aboard  the  chair.  Oops. 
You  forgot  to  reverse  your  rucksack?  Well,  then, 
you’re  nearly  aboard  the  chair.  As  it  swings  out 
over  the  take-off  ramp,  with  you  rapidly  sliding  to 
perdition,  grab  the  suspension  bar. 

How  to  train  for  ffiis  sudden  shock  to  the  biceps, 
triceps,  radius  and  ulna?  Head  for  the  nearest  merry- 
go-round.  Grab  for  the  brass  ring  as  you  merrily  go 
round.  No,  not  the  loose  one.  The  ring  that’s  riveted 
to  the  slot! 

Some  people  carry  a  chest-chute  for  coping  with 
such  a  situation.  However,  unless  the  chair  is  equipped 
with  an  automatic  rocket  seat  ejection  system — and 
some  penurious  operators  still  have  not  installed  this 
device — you  may  find  yourself  a  bit  short  on  altitude, 
and  long  on  the  ground.  Let  us  stipulate  that  the  brass 
ring  treatment  has  so  toughened  your  muscles  that  you 
are  able  to  hang  on  with  one  arm,  then  the  other, 
until  you  get  the  rucksack  shifted  around  to  the  front, 
and  drop  back  into  the  chair.  Once  your  arms  return 
to  their  sockets,  you  feel  like  lighting  a  cigarette. 

This,  too,  calls  for  pre-season  training.  All  you  need 
is  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves,  a  blowtorch,  a  wind  tunnel 
— and  an  asbestos  lip. 

Incidentally,  if  you  intend  to  ski  the  lift  line  it  is 
well  to  have  obtained  a  steelworker’s  hat.  Some  lift 
riders,  lighting  cigarettes  without  that  pre-seascn  train¬ 
ing,  do  not  always  wind  up  with  as  many  poles  as  they 
had  when  they  got  on  the  chair. 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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THE 

NON-PROSAIC 

PARKA 

Long,  Light 

Lithe 


Give  a  non -prosaic  photogra¬ 
pher  unusual  material  to  work 
with  and  this  is  the  result:  a 
combined  projection  of  futuris¬ 
tic  fashion  and  photo  imagery. 

Through  the  magic  of  Han¬ 
son  Carroll’s  camera  is  seen  the 
new  line  to  sweep  the  slopes 
this  year;  longer  (hip  length,  at 
least);  lighter  (in  the  new  lami¬ 
nates  that  feel  almost  weight¬ 
less,  give  more  warmth);  lithe 
because  they  take  no  bulk. 

The  trend  continues  into  eve¬ 
ning  as  well.  The  after-ski  wear 
on  the  following  page  reflects 
this  same  fashion  witchery.  It 
makes  the  look  of  last  season 
—simply  passe. 


“Miss  Princess”  parka:  lean  lines  cinched  by  belt, 
floral  reflected  in  matching  cap.  Sportcaster:  $35. 
Edelweiss  stretch  pants:  $40.  At  Scandinavian  Ski 
Shop,  Marshall  Field,  Sporthaus-Westwood. 
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Left:  ChaneUlook  in  silk 

overblouse,  brocade  stretch 
slacks.  Both  from  Sunshine 
Parka.  Right:  Butterfly  blouse 
by  Ramos;  stretch  slacks  by  Roffe. 


Warmth  sans  bulk:  fitted 

apres-ski  coat  by  White  Stag, 
below;  pattern-to-solid 
reversible  parka  by 
Stein  Ericksen  International. 


Overblouse  SIS,  brocade  pants  $86,  at  Carroll 
Reed,  Outdoor  Trader.  Butterfly  blouse  $30, 
at  Lord  It  Taylor,  Charles  A.  Stevens.  Checked  pants 
$46  at  Detroit  Ski  Shop,  Viking  Sports  Center. 
Fitted  coat  $46,  at  Frederick  Nelson,  Higbe  Co. 
Reversible  parka  $36,  at  Wilmot  Hills,  Stovers. 
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THE  man  who  predicted  that  the  automobile  would 
*  never  replace  the  horse  has  his  counterpart  in 
skiing.  I  recall  (not  without  a  certain  degree  of  ma¬ 
licious  satisfaction)  that  a  little  over  two  years  ago 
the  owner  of  a  highly  regarded  ski  shop  told  me  with 
the  utmost  of  assurance  that  “metal  skis  will  never 
catch  on  in  racing.” 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  he  arrived  at  his  con¬ 
clusion.  He  was  indulging  in  the  currently  fashion¬ 
able  pastime  of  viewing  anything  described  as  new 
with  excess  scepticism.  Perhaps  unconsciously,  he 
considered  metal  skis  as  a  gimmick.  A  popular  gim¬ 
mick  to  be  sure,  but  one  that  didn’t  have  any  sub¬ 
stantial  advantages  over  top  quality  wood  skis. 

Granted  that  everything  billed  as  new  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  milestone  in  ski  equipment  progress,  there 
is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  1962  generation  of 
skis,  boots,  poles  and  bindings  which  is  a  great  deal 
more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  latest  crop  of 
consumer  critics. 

Since  World  War  II  the  ski  population  has  been 
booming.  This  fact,  in  itself,  would  have  justified 
the  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  equipment.  But 
in  addition  to  that,  the  new  techniques  substantially 
increased  the  level  of  skiing  skills.  Starting  about 
five  years  ago  here  was  a  sharp  rise  in  demand  for 
equipment  which  up  to  that  point  had  been  lovingly 
handcrafted  for  the  experts.  The  experts,  in  turn, 
wanted  even  better  equipment. 

The  pressure  of  these  developments  resulted  in  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  equipment,  but  there  were  less  welcome  side 
effects.  For  instance, 

...  the  finer  the  skiing  characteristics  of  a  ski. 
the  more  pronounced  its  tendency  to  “ski  out”  after 
relatively  short  periods  of  use. 

...  the  higher  and  stiffer  the  boot,  the  more 
painful  and  drawn  out  its  breaking  in  period. 

...  the  lighter  the  pole,  the  less  reliable  its  per¬ 
formance  under  heavy  stress. 


As  these  tendencies  became  apparent,  manufac¬ 
turers  turned  to  metal,  plastic  and  rubber  as  rein¬ 
forcing,  protecting  and  cushioning  agents  for  the 
wood  and  leather  with  which  the  industry  was 
accustomed  to  working.  Only  with  time  and  exper¬ 
ience  did  it  become  apparent  that  the  new  materials 
had  valuable  and  useful  characteristics  of  their  own. 
that  they  could  do  some  thing  wood  and  leather 
could  never  do.  others  that  could  be  duplicated  only 
at  great  expense. 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  you 
cannot  buy  good  equipment  made  primarily  of  wood 
and  leather.  The  opposite  is  true.  It  is  better  than 
ever,  thanks  to  substantially  increased  knowhow 
which  was  acquired  in  recent  years  in  trying  to  make 
equipment  better.  The  point  is  that  there  are  certain 
limits  to  wood  and  leather,  and  these  were  being 
reached  either  because  they  no  longer  met  higher 
technical  requirements  or  because  the  material  and 
the  labor  became  increasingly  more  expensive. 

When  we  look  at  new  equipment  in  this  light  we 
are  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  the  innovations 
which  are  scheduled  for  the  coming  season. 

BOOTS 

Boots  are  a  good  illustration.  The  $40  boots  you’ll 
be  buying  this  season  are  so  superior  in  design  than 
the  $50  boots  of  five  years  ago,  you  wouldn’t  take 
the  older  boot  if  it  were  offered  at  half  the  price.  The 
features  we  now  take  for  granted  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  foam  rubber  cushioning,  steel 
shanks  in  soles  and  plastic  and  steel  stays  in  shafts. 
They  made  labor  and  leather  demands  much  less 
critical  and  did  the  job  just  was  well  for  all  but  a 
few  skiers.  Had  they  not  been  introduced,  the  typical 
recreation  boots  either  would  not  exist  as  we  know 
them  today  or  they  would  have  suffered  the  fate 
of  the  best  racing  boots — price  tags  from  $70  to 
over  $90. 

But  problems  remain.  Modern  technique,  with  its 
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The  1962  models  of  skis,  boots,  poles  and  bindings  show  the 
powerful  impact  of  the  technological  revolution  on  skiing 


emphasis  on  leg  and  edge  action,  calls  for  strong 
support  to  prevent  sideway  buckling  of  the  ankle, 
yet  for  relatively  easy  front-back  ankle  movement. 
The  high,  stiff  shaft  gives  this  support,  but  as  it 
crept  higher  so  did  the  decibels  of  the  complaints 
about  sore  legs,  cramps  and  boot-top  fractures.  There 
are  various  ingenious  solutions  in  leather,  but  there 
are  two  bootmakers  who  think  they  have  a  better 
answer  in  metal. 

The  idea  of  a  hinged  boot  is  not  new.  The  first. 
Kastinger’s  Golden  K,  was  introduced  two  seasons 
ago,  but  was  difficult  to  fit.  A  new  model,  now 
mated  with  a  carefully  designed  double  boot  has 
overcome  this  problem.  The  only  trouble  is  that  its 
manufacture  is  complex  and  expensive. 

A  more  practical  solution — at  least  as  far  as  its 
adaptability  to  lower-priced  boots  is  concerned — is 
the  Koflach  hinge.  Made  of  channelized  stainless 
steel,  it  is  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  boot  and 
for  this  reason  has  no  bearing  on  the  fit.  While  this 
hinge  is  only  on  the  $80  Gold  Medal  Star  this  season, 
it  has  all  the  signs  of  a  promising  future. 

Another  Koflach  innovation  also  involves  a  mate¬ 
rial  other  than  leather.  The  Intersole,  found  on  most 
models  in  the  line,  is  made  of  a  synthetic  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  leather  and  some  superior 
to  it.  Because  it  can  be  molded  into  a  waffle  pattern, 
it  saves  weight,  insulates  exceptionally  well  and  re¬ 
sists  curl,  three  vital  considerations  in  ski  boots. 

Sandler  of  Boston  makes  an  even  more  radical 
departure  with  its  “8000”  model,  which  doesn’t  use 
leather  at  all.  Its  outer  shell  is  molded  of  vulcanized 
rubber  and  its  special  lining  allows  the  boot  to 
“breathe.”  In  extensive  tests  under  rugged  condi¬ 
tions  it  proved  to  be  durable,  comfortable  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  proper  support.  While  its  appearance  may 
leave  something  to  be  desired,  it  may  well  signal 
the  shape  of  things  to  come. 

SKIS 

Ski  makers  this  season  are  maintaining  a  signifi¬ 


cant  silence  about  new  features  on  wood  skis.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  none  of  importance,  and  barring 
totally  unforeseen  developments  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  any  in  the  future. 

Behind  this  fact  are  the  limitations  of  wood  and 
what  can  be  done  with  it.  For  several  years  now  the 
bulk  of  improvements  often  involved  materials  other 
than  wood.  More  important,  many  improvements  that 
did  were  often  made  at  the  expense  of  strength  and 
permanence  of  characteristics. 

The  victim  of  these  limitations  were  the  better 
skiers.  As  long  as  there  were  no  suitable  substitutes 
in  sight,  they  were  more  than  willing  to  pay  the 
price  for  Stradivarius-like  qualities  even  if  they 
didn’t  last  too  long. 

It  was  the  perfect  spot  for  metal  skis.  In  various 
stages  of  development  for  more  than  a  decade,  they 
began  to  approach  the  qualities  required  by  the 
experts  about  two  years  ago.  This  season,  mostly 
through  a  series  of  refinements,  the  best  of  them  will 
not  only  match  the  top  wood  skis,  but  in  certain 
aspects  surpass  them.  (The  new  plastic  skis  will  be 
covered  separately  in  a  future  issue  of  ski  Magazine) . 

To  reach  this  point  was  a  formidable  struggle.  It 
involved  the  transformation  of  an  art  into  engineering 
practices  of  a  high  degree  of  sophistication.  Metal 
had. distinct  characteristics  of  its  own — most  of  them 
of  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  nature — and  properties 
such  as  torsional  rigidity,  internal  friction,  resistance 
to  harmonics  and  elasticity  began  to  matter  to  an 
infuriating  degree.  Certain  of  these  properties  gave 
metal  skis  inherent  advantages  over  woods,  but  as 
long  as  they  remained  untamed,  metal  skis  were  out 
as  precision  instruments  for  experts. 

Typical  of  the  struggle  is  the  development  of  the 
Head  Vector  Competition  line,  which  will  be  on  the 
market  for  the  first  time  this  season.  While  the  aver¬ 
age  skier  couldn’t  care  less  about  racing  skis,  those 
who  have  followed  the  evolution  of  the  Vector 
principle  closely  will  tell  you  that  improvements  in 
the  regular  Vectors  would  not  have  been  possible 
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EQUIPMENT 

TERMS 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

Here  is  a  brief  laymen’s  guide  to  some  of  the 
newer  terms  the  man  in  the  ski  shop  will  be  bandy¬ 
ing  about  this  season. 

Torsionsl  Also  called  torsional  rigidity.  The  abil- 

Stiffness  'ty  of  ^  material  to  resist  twisting 
forces;  in  a  ski,  when  it  is  put  on  edge 
or  going  over  unever  terrain. 

Snaking  The  ability  of  a  ski  to  follow  terrain 
variations  smoothly. 

Kofix  Trade  name  for  a  polyethylene  (plastic) 
mixture  bonded  into  a  cloth  and  then 
permanently  bonded  on  to  the  skis. 
Preferred  by  better  skiers.  Comes  in 
several  grades.  Racers  prefer  softer 
grade  because  it  holds  wax  better, 
others  harder  grade  because  it  resists 
chipping  and  scratching.  Other  trade 
names  of  similar  materials;  P-tex  and 
Blue  Nalten. 

Cellulix  One  of  the  first  permanent  plastic 
bases.  Made  of  cellulose  acetate.  Not 
as  fast  as  Kofix.  but  durable  and  cap¬ 
able  of  holding  wax  well.  Found  on 
most  recreational  skis. 

Phenolic  a  permanent  ski  base  derived  from 
Plastic  formica  and  bakelite  family  of 
plastics.  One  of  the  most  durable  bases. 

Tapered  Aluminum  tubing  continuously  and 
Aluminum  evenly  tapered  through  a  special  ma¬ 
chining  process  which  increases  the 
wall  thickness  as  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft  is  reduced.  Used  for  lightweight, 
high  quality  poles. 

Anodizing  a  finishing  process  for  aluminum  used 
in  poles.  Through  electro-chemical 
means,  a  hard,  scratch  and  corrosion- 
resistant  coating  is  put  on  the  alumi¬ 
num.  Coating  can  take  dyes  of  various 
colors. 

Hardcoating  a  variation  of  the  anodizing  process. 

Laminate  Fabric  bonded  to  a  thin,  almost  weight¬ 
less  polyurethane  foam  lining  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  insulating  properties.  The 
new  linings  can  be  used  with  all  ma¬ 
terials.  including  knitted  goods,  and 
still  allow  fabrics  to  drape.  Made  pos¬ 
sible  the  racer’s  look  in  parkas.  Can  be 
cleaned.or  washed  without  losing  shape. 
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if  the  ski  had  been  designed  with  anyone  less  than 
the  expert  in  mind. 

Except  for  the  addition  of  the  P-tex  base,  a  Kofix- 
type  bottom  of  polyethylene,  the  appearance  of  the 
Competition  Vector  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  regular  Vectors.  What  is  more  important  is  that 
the  Vector  principle  is  the  most  concerted  attempt 
to  engineer  all  of  the  ski’s  characteristics  into  the 
metal.  The  burden  of  this  job  is  carried  by  the  top 
plate,  which  is  actually  made  up  of  two  aluminum 
alloy  sheets  separated  by  a  layer  of  damping  rubber. 
The  wood  core  acts  only  as  a  spacer  or  filler. 

This  is  in  contrast  with  most  European  metal  skis, 
which  are  generally  wood-metal  combinations  with 
the  wood  core  playing  a  vital  role  in  determining 
the  characteristics. 

The  outstanding  exponent  and  one  of  the  first 
major  manufacturers  to  use  this  approach  is  Kastle, 
now  offering  metal  skis  for  the  third  season.  Al¬ 
though  construction  principles  remain  the  same,  these 
skis  have  undergone  almost  continuous  if  subtle 
change  in  tip,  waist  and  tail  dimensions  and  flexibility 
distributions  as  experience  was  accumulated. 

A  little  more  radical,  although  using  a  similar 
approach,  are  the  new  metal  Blizzards,  which  en¬ 
joyed  considerable  success  in  Europe  last  season. 
Here  the  top  and  bottom  metal  plates  are  combined 
with  a  core  of  vertical  wood  and  plastic  laminations 
to  reproduce  the  rather  distinctive  skiing  character¬ 
istics  of  Blizzard  wood  skis. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  new 
models  and  lines  in  metal  skis.  Aluflex  is  replacing 
its  Super  Model  with  the  Couttet,  which  is  slightly 
stiffer  and  has  a  little  more  body.  Northland  is 
offering  the  Golden  Jet  in  honor  of  its  50th  anniver¬ 
sary.  Rosskopf  is  making  its  metal  debut  in  the 
United  States  and  the  newly  organized  Stein  Eriksen 
International  has  two  Austrian-built  models  under 
its  label.  Just  the  number  of  metal  ski  makers  alone 
indicates  the  extent  of  the  technological  revolution 
in  skis. 

SHORT  SKIS 

Maybe  you’re  one  of  those  who  think  short  skis 
are  a  fad.  You  could  be  right.  But  there  are  three 
more  manufacturers  who  are  not  taking  a  chance 
that  it  isn’t. 

Head  has  joined  the  ranks  with  a  metal  Shortski, 
which  comes  in  three  lengths  between  five  and  six 
feet.  Derived  for  “the  Head  Standard,  it  is  wider  and 
stiffer  than  the  regular.  Standards  of  the  same  size. 
Hedlund  and  Aomori  have  entries  in  short-shorts 
(about  two-and-a-half  feet). 

Short-ee  Skis,  which  produced  the  first  two-and-a 
half-foot  Wedeln  Ski  and  the  five-foot  Short-ee,  has 
not  only  improved  these  models  by  adding  plastic 
bases,  but  has  added  a  new,  still  unnamed  four-foot 
model.  The  purpose  of  the  new  length  is  to  combine 
the  easy  maneuverability  of  the  short-shorts,  which 
are  totally  inflexible,  with  the  real  ski  action  of  five- 
footers. 

POLES 

Although  there  is  nothing  startlingly  new  in  poles 
this  season,  they  continue  to  make  headlines  mainly 
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because  the  number  of  really  good  ones  are  increas¬ 
ing  so  rapidly.  The  improvements  you  will  find  this 
year  are  the  result  of  a  fanatic  attention  to  detail. 
Nothing — from  grip  to  tip — has  escaped  the  attention 
of  pole  makers. 

At  this  point  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine 
what  is  ideal.  There  are  variations  in  total  weight, 
swing  weight,  balance  and  feel.  To  make  a  choice 
among  the  leading  lightweight  poles  of  Scott,  who 
started  all  this,  A  &  T,  Barrecrafter,  Head,  Mark  V 
and  Sila-Flex  is  difficult  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
try  several  to  find  out  the  one  that  suits  you  best. 

Pole  grips  have  undergone  total  change  since  last 
season.  Most  of  the  better  ones  are  designed  to  allow 
a  firm,  non-slip  hold  on  the  poles.  And  for  novelty, 
there  is  the  Sratt  grip,  which  is  offset  so  that  the 
pole  tilts  forward  a  few  degrees  when  you  hold  the 
grip  vertically.  This  is  designed  to  reduce  opening  of 
the  hand  and  awkward  wrist-cocking  when  planting 
the  pole. 

Leather  thongs  in  pole  rings  are  almost  past  his¬ 
tory  in  the  top  poles.  Virtually  every  other  material 
but  leather  is  used  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  weight 
and  increase  strength.  Gone,  too,  are  the  cotter  pins 
and  other  old-fashioned  fastening  devices,  which 
have  been  replaced  by  what  can  only  be  described  as 
ingenuity. 


While  aircraft  aluminum  alloy  is  currently  favored 
by  most  polemakers,  it  has  its  problems,  notably  its 
lack  of  resistance  to  cutting.  This  is  overcome  to  a 
great  extent  by  anodizing  and  hardcoating.  There 
are  also  other  answers.  Sila-Flex’s  two  poles  are  made 
of  stressed  fiberglass  and  Scott  has  added  a  steel  pole 
to  its  line  with  the  same  weight,  balance  and  dimen¬ 
sions  as  its  aluminum  counterpart.  It  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  the  progress  of  these  two  trend-buckers 
during  the  coming  season. 

BINDINGS 

Where  poles  have  reached  a  peak,  bindings,  almost 
dormant  in  really  new  developments  for  the  past 
few  seasons,  show  all  the  signs  of  approaching  major 
departures  from  the  basic  designs. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  longthong  turntables 
is  a  clue  to  the  future.  With  the  modem  techniques’ 
emphasis  on  keeping  skis  together,  cables  and  other 
hardware  which  might  conceivably  interfere  was 
bound  to  receive  critical  attention. 

When  the  judicious  experts  were  converted  from 
bear  traps  to  toe  releases,  the  turntable  was  almost 
an  automatic  by-product.  It  enabled  them  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  release  without  giving  up  long- 
thongs,  for  which  no  good  substitute  has  yet  been 
found. 


Equipment  and  Your  Budget  ay  ernie  mcculloch 


Buying  equipment  is 
never  a  minor  matter. 
The  beginner  hesi¬ 
tates  because  he  is 
afraid  that  he  \won't 
like  skiing  and  that 
his  investment  will  be 
wasted.  The  interme¬ 
diate  and,  occasion¬ 
ally,  even  the  expert, has  doubts  because  he 
is  not  sure  that  his  choice  of  boots,  skis, 
poles  and  bindings  is  the  right  one. 

If  you’re  just  getting  started,  give  yourself 
a  chance.  Buy  a  pair  of  properly  fitted  me¬ 
dium-priced  boots  (between  $35  to  $42.50). 
Even  the  best  of  rental  boots  are  not  satis¬ 
factory  since  feet  are  as  individual  as  finger¬ 
prints.  Once  broken  in,  they  fit  only  the  owner 
well.  The  importance  of  boots  cannot  be  over¬ 


emphasized.  If  they  do  not  fit  correctly,  they 
will  inevitably  interfere  with  your  skiing  en¬ 
joyment.  And  if  you  aren’t  enjoying  yourself, 
you  are  certainly  not  learning. 

Usually  friends  can  loan  you  spare  skis, 
poles  and  clothing."  If  this  isn’t  possible  you 
should  rent  skis,  preferably  of  metal.  Metal 
skis,  while  a  little  more  expensive,  are  pre¬ 
ferred  because  they  are  usually  in  better 
condition  and  are  easier  to  ski  on  than  wood 
skis.  If  you  must  buy  clothing,  it  will  be  use¬ 
ful  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  other  than  skiing. 

If  you  wish,  you  can  buy  your  own  skis 
and  poles  at  reasonable  cost  without  hinder¬ 
ing  your  learning  progress.  You  can  get  skis 
of  sufficiently  high  quality  for  between  $30 
and  $40.  If  you  decide  on  metal  skis,  buy 
the  lowest-priced  in  the  line.  The  qualities  of 
the  more  expensive  skis  can  be  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  a  help  when  learning.  In 
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As  the  intermediates  improved,  they,  too,  dis¬ 
covered  the  advantages  of  thongs,  but  they  also  found 
it  difficult  to  hold  the  boot  centered  against  the  toe 
piece  while  wrapping  the  thong.  An  added  difficulty 
was  the  spring,  which  in  some  models  was  supposed 
to  put  the  final  tension  on  the  thong.  It  frequently 
snagged  in  the  heel  counter  and  was  difficut  to  close. 

The  new  Marker  turntable  finds  solutions  to  both 
problems.  The  spring  is  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
boot  against  the  toe  piece  without  a  thong.  This  gives 
the  skier  the  option  of  either  thong  or  Arlberg  strap 
(if  he  wants  the  turntable,  but  not  the  fuss).  A 
second  feature  is  two  rollers  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  heel  spring.  This  makes  closing  easy. 

Smooth  closing  action  is  also  a  feature  of  the  new 
Dovre  turntable.  In  this  model  a  metal  guard  comes 
between  the  spring  and  the  heel  counter.  This  avoids 
excess  friction  between  boot  and  spring  and  prevents 
the  spring  from  chewing  up  the  heel. 

Geze  has  an  unusual  entry  with  a  safety  turntable. 
Using  open  hooks  instead  of  rings  for  the  thongs,  it 
enables  the  skier  to  come  completely  free  of  the  ski 
in  the  event  of  release.  However,  like  other  turn¬ 
tables,  it  does  not  release  in  a  forward  fall. 

A  new  approach  in  cable-less  bindings  is  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  new  Cober  Reaktor  heel  release.  In  the 
Reaktor,  a  spring  loaded  roller,  which  fits  into  the 


heel  groove,  holds  the  boot  to  the  ski.  Tension  on  the 
spring  is  adjustable  to  vary  the  release  point.  While 
it  does  not  require  a  cable,  it  is  a  formidable  looking 
piece  of  hardware. 

For  real  novelty,  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  P&M’s 
Christ!  removable  toepiece.  This  feature  should  be 
welcome  news  for  skiers  with  more  than  one  pair 
of  skis  since  the  additional  mountings  are  reasonably 
priced.  It  also  gives  a  certain  amount  of  protection 
against  ski  thieves  who  may  hesitate  to  take  skis 
without  complete  bindings. 

There  are  a  few  new  toe  releases  and  a  number 
of  refinements  of  existing  models.  A&Ts  new  DX-3 
joins  those  toe  pieces  whose  release  point  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  cable  tension.  Most  of  the  familiar  names 
are  offering  children’s  models  of  their  adult  bindings. 
The  Hvam  binding  has  been  modified;  Cubco  has 
streamlined  both  units  and  also  offers  a  special  model 
for  200-pounders;  and  Miller  has  several  new  varia¬ 
tions  of  his  standard  bindings. 

You  should  now  be  suffering  from  a  slight  case 
of  technological  indigestion.  The  only  known  cure  for 
this  condition  is  a  visit  to  your  local  ski  shop.  The 
technological  revolution  may  be  turning  the  equip¬ 
ment  world  upside  down,  but  it  hasn’t  found  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  man  behind  the  counter  who  knows  you 
and  your  needs.  END 


poles,  pick  a  pair  that  has  good  balance  and 
a  light  ring  and  which  reaches  one  to  two 
inches  below  your  armpit  when  standing  on 
the  floor. 

If  you’ve  had  one  or  two  seasons  of  ski 
experience,  there  is  no  question  of  liking  ski¬ 
ing  and  you  should  be  looking  for  quality. 

Boots  today  are  noticeably  stronger  and 
stiffer  than  a  few  years  ago  and  when  un¬ 
broken,  somewhat  uncomfortable.  These 
boots  have  the  advantage  of  transmitting 
every  foot  movement  to  the  skis,  but  they 
are  harder  to  fit.  For  this  reason  you  should 
beware  of  pressure  points  when  both  boots 
are  fully  and  properly  laced.  Do  not  buy  a 
pair  of  boots  unless  you’ve  tried  both. 

Most  intermediate  skiers  tend  to  buy  their 
skis  too  stiff.  A  softer  ski  is  better  on  every¬ 
thing  but  ice  and  will  always  turn  easier,  ride 
better  over  dips  and  bumps  and  handle  bet¬ 
ter  in  soft  snow. 

To  test  a  ski,  place  the  tail  against  you’ 
foot  or  a  wall  to  keep  it  from  sliding.  Tht 
hold  the  tip  with  one  hand  and  press 


the  middle  with  the  other.  With  full  pressure 
you  should  be  able  to  put  a  full  bow  into  the 
ski.  If  you  can’t,  it  is  too  stiff.  If  you  can  do 
it  too  easily,  it  is  too  soft. 

Check  skis  for  signs  of  warp.  This  can  be 
done  by  placing  the  skis  together  so  that 
heels  and  tips  touch.  Then,  holding  the  skis 
where  they  touch  at  the  tip,  lift  the  skis  off 
the  ground.  If  there  is  any  sort  of  space  at 
the  heels,  one  or  both  of  the  skis  are  warped. 

Also  check  skis  for  camber.  This  should 
be  from  an  inch-and-a-quarter  to  an  inch-and- 
a-half  when  the  skis  are  upright.  And  it  is 
highly  recommended  that  you  buy  skis  with 
some  sort  of  plastic  base,  which  adds  little 
to  the  cost,  but  extends  the  life  of  the  skis. 

And  there  are  a  few  general  rules  which 
apply  to  all:  Look  for  quality  rather  than  for 
price.  Buy  the  best  you  can  afford  in  a  single 
item  (starting  with  boots)  rather  than  spread¬ 
ing  your  budget  thinly  over  several.  And  buy 
from  a  reputable  local  ski  shop  with  personal 
service  and  avoid  bargain  basements.  You’ll 
be  a  happier  skier  in  the  long  run  if  you  do. 
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Atop  the  Breithorn  in  a  classic  pose:  Herman  Weber,  Hermi  Burgi,  Willy  Widmer, 
Bruno  Huber,  Jochen  Bosch.  Unseen  is  author  Otto  Weber  who  captured  the  moment. 


Switzerland’s 

VALLEY  OF 
ETERNAL  SNOW 


Six  Swiss  skiers  and  mountaineers  found  a  new  challenge 
in  the  untracked  Alpine  snowfield  that  led  to  the  Breithorn 

IT  has  often  occurred  to  me,  when  beginning  these  alpine  adventures,  just 
how  peculiarly  they  get  started.  Our  desire  to  probe  the  open  snowfields.  the 
world  of  glaciers,  rocks  and  ice,  that  lies  between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  a 
world  that  few  skiers  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  actually  began  with  a 
bird’s-eye  view  a  year  ago  this  past  August.  (Continued) 


By  OTTO  WEBER 


Ascending  the  Lower  Theodul  Gla¬ 
cier,  Hermi  Burgi  breaks  trail  for 
the  remainder  of  the  party.  At  this 
point  group  moved  without  ropes. 


Below  the  Breithorn  summit,  group  rests  and 
caches  gear  other  than  skis.  Skis  were  toted 
to  the  summit  so  that  party  could  descend  on 
them  entirely.  In  the  background,  the  giant 
Monte  Rosa  massif  along  the  Italian  frontier. 


Descent  off  the  Breithorn,  Biirgi 
again  in  the  lead.  Climb  up  took 
Weber  group  eight  hours.  Descent 
to  the  Schwartsee;  ninety  minutes. 
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With  four  good  friends,  all  experienced  Swiss  moun¬ 
taineers  who  had  turned  to  other  trades,  we  had  left 
Zermatt  for  a  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  Matterhorn. 
Our  route  was  along  the  Hoernli  Ridge,  not  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  ascents,  but  not  the  easiest,  either. 
After  nearly  three  hours  of  climbing,  we  called  a  rest 
halt,  picking  a  clear  spot  where  we  could  stretch  our 
tired  limbs  for  a  few  minutes.  The  last  quarter  of  the 
climb  was  still  to  be  attempted. 

Wherever  we  directed  our  eyes,  the  five  of  us  viewed 
unbelievable  beauty.  Peak  after  peak  reached  miles  into 
a  matchless  blue  sky.  Imbedded  like  emeralds  were 
green  valleys  and  small  villages,  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  painted  on  the  mountainsides  by  an  artist  descended 
from  the  gods.  To  the  right,  we  looked  downward  thou¬ 
sands  of  feet,  down  the  terrifying  north  face  of  the 
Matterhorn  which  has  been  climbed  by  only  a  very  few 
daring  men. 

Then  we  looked  toward  Italy,  and  our  hearts  beat 
faster.  Across  a  valley  was  the  Monte  Rosa  massif,  a 
group  of  ice-and-snow-capped  peaks  topped  by  the 
Monte  Rosa  itself,  at  15,217  feet,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Switzerland.  There  also  jutted  the  Lyskamm,  the 
twin  peaks  Castor  and  Pollux  and  the  famed  Breithorn. 
But  what  excited  us  the  most  were  those  inviting  snow- 
fields,  pouring  down  from  the  mountains.  It  was  August 
and  yet  they  glistened  in  the  sun  like  a  high-altitude 
arctic  land,  untracked  by  skis  and  unspoiled.  We  de¬ 
cided  there  on  the  Matterhorn  that  we  would  return 
the  following  spring  to  explore  those  glaciers  and  gullies 
in  what  seemed  to  be  a  valley  of  eternal  snow.  We  fin¬ 
ished  our  climb,  made  the  descent  and  returned  to  our 
respective  jobs  (the  others  to  lovely  Lucerne,  I  to  hot 
and  humid  New  York) . 

Ten  months  later  (this  past  June)  we  met  again  in 
Lucerne.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  month.  Switzerland’s 
winter  (as  things  are  reckoned  there)  had  been  reason¬ 
ably  good  and  the  upper  regions  still  had  excellent  ski¬ 
ing.  A  long  weekend  holiday  was  in  the  offing,  the 
weather,  by  all  accounts,  promised  to  remain  clear  at 
the  higher  altitudes.  So  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  we 
loaded  two  cars  with  skis,  rucksacks  and  ropes  and  sped 
off  in  the  direction  of  St.  Niklaus  from  where  we  would 
take  the  famed  mountain  train  to  Zermatt. 

Part  of  the  ritual  of  going  to  Zermatt  from  Lucerne 
is  the  climb  through  the  Grimselpass.  Once  the  pass,  and 
its  winding  switchbacks  have  been  negotiated,  one 
plunges  into  the  Upper  Vallais  and  stops  for  cold  white 
wine  and  raclette  at  Baschi’s — a  summer-only  restaurant 
built  in  a  converted  garage.  One  end  of  the  restaurant  is 
open,  with  long  benches  and  tables  that  face  the  Alps. 
At  the  other  end  is  a  giant  stone  fire-place  where 


proprietor  Baschi  Schmid  dispenses  the  steaks  and 
cheese  dishes  that  have  made  him  famous.  His  raclette 
is  made  by  placing  a  large  loaf  of  cheese  close  to  the 
open  fire.  As  one  end  of  the  cheese  melts,  it  is  shaved  off 
onto  a  plate  and  is  then  served  with  boiled  potatoes, 
pearl  onions  and  pickles,  pepper  and  salt  and  a  delicious 
dry  vin  du  pays. 

Lunch  over,  we  drove  to  St.  Niklaus  where  we  caught 
the  last  train  to  Zermatt.  It  was  not  quite  dark  when  we 
arrived;  the  majestic  Matterhorn  brooded  over  the  val- 
(Continued  on  pagell6) 


Journey’s  end:  Author  Otto  Weber  and  mountaineer  Hermi 
Burgi  congratulate  each  other  before  heading  for  home. 
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B\  MARTIN  LUf^AY' 


At  Walter  foeger’s  border 
outpost,  snowplowing  is  for¬ 
bidden  and  Natur-Teknik  rules 


% 

p  R-ESIDEN I  Kennedy  and  his 
advisers,  in  coining  the  ‘‘N^w 
Eror.tier”  as  a  catcimord  to  rival 
the  “New  Deal,’’  probably  never 
Yireamed  that  it  would  find  a  place 
in  the  world  of  skiing.  The  White 
House  IS  on  notice,  therefore,  ttiat 
such  a  thing  has  come  to  pass. 
Walter  Foeger,  a  43  year  old:* 
bandy  legged  tiuman  dynanto, 
whose  outpost  at  Jay  Peak  in  the 
northern  reaches  of  Vermont  has 
oeen  seething  with  .  something 
called  Natur  Teknik  for  the  past 

9 

several  years,  now  bills  his  ski 
school:  “The  New  Frontier  in  Ski 
Teaching  .  .  .  Without  Snowplow 
and  Sterr.ming.” 

That  Foeger  should  adopt  the 
battle  cry  of  the  Democrats  is  not 
surprising.  He  is  an  uncommon 
ma  1  whose  ski  teaching  system 
has  been  ridiculed  on  the  one, 
hand  by  professionals  throi  ghout 
the  country,  and  on  the  other 
praised  with  a  loyal  fervor  by  be¬ 
ginners  who  ski  at  his  mountain 
fastness  on  the  Canadian  border. 

This  season,  another  surprise 
emanates  from  Foeger.  Says  he: 


Intense  m  his  teaching,  Foeger 
instills  purposeful  sense 
In  group  of  instructors 
he  “certifies"  each  season 
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WALTER  FOEGER...  (Continued) 


“If  l  ap;'  ‘  I'hfully  takes  our  14  two-hour  lessons  with 
the  aeL^r--  lO  icarn  skiing  and  is  not  able  to  wedel  on 
the  intermediate  slope  in  parallel  by  the  end  of  that 
period — his  money  will  be  refunded.” 

What  Foeger  teaches  is  parallel  skiing  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  a  course  once  described  by  SKI  Magazine 
(February,  1958)  as  “A  Revolution  in  Ski  Teaching.” 
While  the  Swiss,  French,  Austrian  and  Canadian  nation¬ 
al  schools  (and  most  Americans)  are  convinced  of  the 
i  '^ed  of  the  snow  plow  and  stem  stages  of  instruction 
as  confidence  and  control  builders,  at  Jay  Peak  “snow 
plow”  and  “stemming”  are  anathema.  Preaches  Foeger, 
“the  snow-plow  is  for  experts.”  While  others  argue  the 
merits  of  “projection  circulaire”  and  “delayed”  or 
“reverse  shoulder”  skiing,  Foeger’s  Natur-Teknik  re¬ 
mains  constant — emphasis  on  parallel  skiing  that  begins 
with  a  series  of  inching  hops  coupled  with  arm  swings 
and  ends  with  a  form  of  wedeln  without  poles. 

Converts  to  the  Foeger  method  (and  there  are  a 
number  of  them  around)  swear  by  his  teaching  with 
the  passion  of  persons  who  have  suddenly  gotten  the 
call.  His  detractors,  such  as  the  head  of  one  of  the 
East  largest  ski  schools,  says:  “We  can  always  spot 
them  when  they  come  down  here.  They  lead  with  their 
arms  and  can’t  handle  the  steep,  moguled  pitches. 
Either  they  end  up  fleeing  back  to  Jay  Peak  or  they 
start  learning  all  over  again  from  us.” 

Foeger  himself  makes  no  admissions,  points  only  to 
the  fact  that  his  system  is  based  on  a  syllabus  that  he 
has  organized  down  to  the  last  detail.  “We  are  only 
interested  in  beginners,”  he  says.  “Our  prime  goal  is  to 
bring  the  beginner  to  safe  skiing.” 

To  be  sure,  for  some,  it  seems  to  work.  Others  find 
it  difficult  to  negotiate  the  little  hops  that  are  the  essence 
of  his  early  teaching  sequences.  Some  have  trouble  later 
on  in  handling  the  speed  necessary  to  translate  the  hops 
into  the  smoother  flow  of  linked  parallel  turns. 


Among  Foeger’s  disciples  are  a  group  of  13  instruc¬ 
tors  who  are  certified  by  him  in  Natur-Teknik.  They 
meet  each  winter  at  Jay  Peak  for  a  teaching  course, 
then  disperse  to  several  ski  areas  (mostly  in  the  border 
region)  to  further  promulgate  the  word. 

Last  winter,  I  journeyed  to  Jay  Peak  to  spend  several 
days  with  Foeger  as  he  certified  this  group — a  procedure 
that  has  not  endeared  him  to  the  USEASA  which  runs 
a  tough  testing  program  of  its  own  for  the  East’s 
certified  instructors.  I  can’t  say  that  I  came  away  con¬ 
vinced,  although  it  seemed  to  me  that  while  he  has 
found  a  way  to  eliminate  the  snow  plow  and  stem  from 
the  learning  sequence,  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
the  later  stages  between  Natur-Teknik  and  the  modern 
Austrian  method,  with  the  exception  of  an  exaggerated 
arm  movement  that  looks  reasonably  smooth  when 
Foeger  does  it  but  less  than  artful  as  performed  by 
someone  less  adept. 

Jay  Peak  is  situated  near  Lake  Mephremagog,  once 
a  rum-runner’s  delight,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  six 
townships  of  North  Troy,  Jay,  Westfield,  Montgomery 
Center,  Montgomery  and  Richfield.  Foeger,  incidentally, 
has  linked  them  together  with  a  common  bond — a 
yellow  and  blue  striped  flag  with  six  stylized  stars  that 
flies  eternally  over  the  base  lodge.  Occasionally  the  flag 
gets  carried  by  his  instructors  in  a  “ski-past,”  a  downhill 
parade  that  Foeger  uses  to  liven  up  Jay  Peak’s  weekend 
activities. 

Jay  Peak  sits  in  a  state  forest  and  one  comes  upon 
it  with  surprise  since  there  are  few  other  mountains  of 
any  dimension  in  the  region.  Three  T-bars  and  a  double¬ 
chair  service  the  mountain’s  11  or  more  trails,  all  of 
which  were  planned  by  Foeger.  Some  are  used  for 
instruction  and  are  so  planned  to  provide  changes  in 
terrain  that  are  utilized  in  various  teaching  sequences. 
The  remainder  of  the  mountain,  although  subject  to 
the  biting  wind  of  that  part  of  Vermont,  is  quite  ski- 
( Continued  on  page  80 ) 


Foeger  "steers”  with  his  arms,  emphasizes  heel  thrust  plus  strong  unweighting  plus  counter-action  of  inside  shoulder. 
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Build  your  own  vacation  I 


Aa  low  as  $509.60— Includes  round  trip  air  fafo 


Flash  down  the  Alpine  slopes  of  Europe  this  year  on 
a  TWA  Ski  Holiday!  Choose  your  favorite  resorts 
from  the  Continent’s  finest  — Zurs,  Chamonix, 
Garmisch,  Cortina,  Grindelwald,  St.  Moritz  and 
many  others.  Ski  at  any  two  for  two  weeks,  any  three 
for  three  weeks.  Low  prices!  include  round-trip 
flights  aboard  famous  TWA  SuperJets.  Transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  between  resorts,  hotel  accommodations 
.  .  .  most  meals  and  tips!  Best  of  all,  you  pick  the 


places  you  want  to  see.  Plan  your  ski  holiday  abroad 
today.  Call  your  travel  agent  or  nearest  TWA  office! 

TWA  SuparJats  aarva  Switxarland  diracti 


tPricet  per  person,  based  on  17*day  Economy  fares  from  New  York  effective 
October  through  March.  Two  people  traveling  together,  sharing  twin-bedded  room. 


I 


I 
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SKI  POINTER 


by  JIM  CRAIG 

Certify  Instructor,  CSIA, 
Catamount  Ski  School, 
Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


PERFECTING  YOUR  SNOW  PLOW  POSITION 


The  most  common  reason  for  a  beginner’s  inability  to  perform  a  good 
snow  plow  is  improper  distribution  of  his  weight.  Too  often  an  in¬ 
structor  must  direct  his  pupil  to  “Keep  your  hands  down!”  or  "Keep 
your  knees  bent!"  or  warn  him  “Don’t  sit  back!”  All  of  these  faults 
result  in  upsetting  the  even  weight  distribution  that  is  necessary  for 
a  properly  controlled  snow  plow. 

Weight  must  be  slightly  forward  on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  off  the 
heels.  It  must  be  centered  equally  over  each  ski.  This  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  bending  the  knees  and  ankles  slightly  forward  in  the  same 
amount.  The  hands  must  be  kept  in  a  normal  low  position  for  if  they 
start  to  rise  towards  shoulder  height,  the  body  tends  to  straighten 
from  a  forward  to  an  upright  position,  shifting  the  weight  back  to  the 
heels.  This,  in  turn,  releases  pressure  from  the  ski  tips  causing  them 
to  wander  or  slip  away. 

To  correct  your  position,  hold  both  of  your  poles  together,  side  by 
side  under  your  seat,  so  that  each  hand  holds  an  end  of  each  pole 
near  a  strap  or  basket.  Let  your  knees  and  ankles  bend  and  assume 
a  slight  sitting  position  on  your  poles,  being  careful  not  to  let  your 
weight  get  back  on  your  heels.  Now  pull  up  slightly  with  your  arms,  at 
the  same  time  pressing  your  body  weight  down  gently  on  your  seat. 
You  will  find  that  this  will  place  your  body  in  the  proper  position  with 
knees  and  ankles  bent,  arms  low  and  weight  off  your  heels,  permit¬ 
ting  you  to  concentrate  on  achieving  correct  edging  and  an  even 
weight  distribution.  Before  long,  this  position  will  become  natural 
to  you  without  having  to  place  your  poles  behind  your  body  and  you 
will  find  your  own  weight  working  for  you  rather  than  against  you  as 
you  learn  to  control  your  snow  plow. 


The  number  one  release  cable 
for  easy  adjustmcmt^^^^^ 
and  sure  release. 

$7.95  per  pair. 
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IN  TYROL 

Resort  of  Celebrities 
Home  of  Ski  Champions 
You  will  be  delighted  with  the  innumerable  ski 
runs  all  made  so  effortlessly  accessible  by  the 
four  cable  car  lines,  the  twelve  chair-lifts  and 
T-bars. 

The  ski  school  is  one  of  the  world's  best. 
Facilities  for  skating,  curling,  ice-hockey. 

The  incidental  diversions  are  especially 
tempting-the  smart  shops,  cafes,  social  events 
-for  quaint  medieval-looking  Kitzbiihel  is  well- 
known  as  one  of  the  gayest  winter  sport  cen¬ 
ters  on  earth. 

For  information  write 
Verkehrsverein  Kitzbiihel,  Tyrol,  Austria. 


WALTER  FOEGER... 

f  CottHnued  from  page  76j 

able  with  Foeger’s  unique  collection 
of  highway  signs  pointing  out  the 
danger  spots. 

I  found  Foeger  with  a  number  of 
instructors  who  were  grouped  in  a 
circle  around  a  ski  pole  placed  in 
the  snow.  At  his  barked  command, 
they  hopped  counter-clockwise  on 
their  skis.  Then,  they  hopped  in  the 
other  direction. 

Foeger,  in  action,  is  an  intense, 
stubby  man,  with  flashes  of  humor  that 
break  through  from  time  to  time. 
“Little  Bow-legged  Brother  is  watch¬ 
ing  you,”  he  told  his  pupils,  then  sent 
them  off  under  another  instructor’s 
care  to  review  more  Foeger  funda¬ 
mentals. 

Foeger  told  me  that  he  traces  his 
skiing  technique  to  Toni  Seelos,  who 
had,  among  his  other  pupils.  Emil 
Allais.  Seelos,  he  claimed,  first  in¬ 
troduced  (in  1932)  a  technique  sim¬ 
ilar  to  modern  skiing.  Also  influential 
in  forming  Foeger’s  thinking  was  the 
long-forgotten  Salzburger,  Karl  Seer, 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  1941  Ger¬ 
man  National  Team,  flitted  through 
slalom  gates  with  a  decided  reverse 
shoulder  look.  Since  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  engaged  in  a  war  that 
superseded  the  efforts  of  the  German 
national  team,  and,  in  fact  within 
months,  Foeger  himself  was  swept  up 
into  it  as  far  as  Russia’s  Murmansk 
front,  it  was  not  until  after  the  con¬ 
flict  that  he  again  turned  to  perfecting 
his  own  methodik. 

Foeger,  at  this  point,  was  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  where  he  headed  the  Austrian 
Ski  Association,  played  ice-hockey  for 
Kitzbiihel  and  strung  together  a  num¬ 
ber  of  seasons  as  one  of  the  country’s 
leading  tennis  players.  (Here,  he  plays 
‘every  summer  in  Stowe’s  International 
Invitational  meet). 

He  says  he  has  found  a  relationship 
between  the  movements  used  in  ice- 
hockey,  tennis  and  other  sports  and 
skiing — movements  which  have  proved 
to  him  that  there  is  a  natural  way  to 
ski.  It  wasn’t  until  a  period  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  Spain  that  he  had  the 
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opportunity  to  try  out  his  theories.  He 
divided  a  group  of  beginning  vaca¬ 
tioners  in  the  Pyrenees  into  Arlberg- 
learners  and  Natur-Teknik  guinea 
pigs,  found  that  the  latter  progressed 
faster  during  the  first  week  and  moved 
into  the  more  expert  category  in  less 
time  than  his  traditional  Arlberg 
group. 

Foeger  also  credits  a  Swiss,  Josef 
Dahinden,  with  having  some  effect  on 
his  thinking,  particularly  in  his  em¬ 
phasis  on  natural  athletic  motions.  In 
the  Foeger  method,  the  weight  is  al¬ 
ways  on  one  foot,  as  he  insists  it  al¬ 
ways  is  in  other  athletic  maneuvers. 

I  watched  while  he  ran  his  instruc¬ 
tors  through  some  of  the  exercises 
for  beginners  that  keep  turning  up  in 
his  course.  Most  are  balance-and-feel 
aids:  skating  down  hill,  traversing  and 
skating  into  the  mountain  to  stop. 
“When  we  go  to  the  right,”  he  said, 
“we  put  the  right  blinker  on.”  He 
shoved  his  right  arm  and  shoulder 
forward  in  the  distinctive  gesture  that 
marks  the  Jay  Peak  skier. 

Foeger’s  technique  emphasizes  heel 
thrust  plus  unweighting  plus  counter¬ 
action  of  the  inside  shoulder.  He  feels 
that  a  reasonably  athletic  person,  by 
his  fifth  consecutive  day  of  skiing, 
should  be  able  to  wedel  “because  we 
have  been  teaching  only  one  essential 
body  movement.” 

There  are  many  who  are  willing  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  against  further 
spread  of  his  thinking  outside  the 
tight  little  enclave  on  the  Canadian 
frontier.  Others,  however,  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  parallel  approach, 
none  of  the  least  of  whom  is  Karl 
Koller,  head  of  the  Kitzbiihel  Ski 
School.  SKI  Magazine  will  go  into 
this  later  in  the  year,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  Koller  has  proved  to  his  own  sat¬ 
isfaction  that,  while  he  can  move  a 
group  of  beginning  skiers  ahead  faster 
without  teaching  snowplow  and  stem¬ 
ming,  he  can’t  take  them  to  the  top 
of  the  rugged  Hahnenkamm  as 
quickly  as  a  group  well-versed  in  the 
ability  to  control  its  skiing  in  all 
terrain  with  the  use  of  some  stemming. 

Meantime,  least  doubtful  of  all  are 
Foeger’s  own  instructors  to  whom 
he  imparts  the  message:  “create  in 
your  group  a  dedicated  spirit.”  The 
day  ends  at  Jay  Peak  with  a  re¬ 
sounding  “Ski  Heil!”  which  Foeger 
claims  is  an  ancient  skier’s  greeting. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  intensity  with 
which  Walter  Foeger  runs  his  demesne 
in  the  north  woods  has  something  to 
say  about  his  own  professional  de¬ 
dication.  END 
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Soft,  cushioned  comfort 
that  keeps  feet  warm 
and  reduces  foot  fatigue 
.  .  .  even  after  hours  on 
the  slopes.  At  ski  shops, 
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Northland  Ski  Mfg.  Co. 
0-U  Winter  Sports 


Don’t  miss  the  film  of  the  year!!! 
SVERRE  ENGEN’S 

SKI  SPECTACULAR 

Check  your  local  clubs  for  dates  or 
Write:  Route  1 ,  Box  929,  Sandy,  Utah 


For  exacting  release  with 
easy  to  adjust 
tension  screw. 

$6.95  per  pair, 
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the  INNSBRUCK  BOOT  by  P&M...«32.50 

at  better  ski  suppliers. 

You  might  even  consider  leaving  your  boot  tree  in  the  hall  closet  for  there's  no  danger  of  a  curled  sole 
with  P  &  M's  Innsbruck  boot.  The  rigorously  tested  modern  miracle  of  the  special  sole  construction  assures 
you  of  perfect,  constant  rapport  between  you  and  your  skis.  There's  no  other  boot  like  it! 

Made  exclusively  for  P  &  M  by  Austria's  finest  craftsmen,  the  Innsbruck  features  a  higher,  anatomically 
padded  and  speed-laced  innerboot.  As  with  all  P  &  M  products,  it  delivers  its  promise  of  high  quality,  out¬ 
standing  value  and  extra  skiing  pleasure. 

Blizzard,  Munari,  Original  Iceland,  Eckel,  Toko,  Jager  Jacket 

more  famous  names  from  P  &  M  Distributors,  Inc.,  40  New  York  Avenue,  Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


SKI  POINTER 


ky  ALLEN  C.  WiLLMAN 

Director 

Mont  Du  Lee  Ski  School, 
Duluth,  Minn. 


HOLD  YOUR  POLES  PROPERLY 

Some  points  of  ski  technique  are  so  basic  that  they  are  often  ignored 
or  considered  unimportant.  One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  that 
I  have  observed  among  beginning  skiers  and  experts  alike  is  inv 
proper  placing  of  the  hands  on  ski  poles.  Basic,  perhaps,  but  it  often 
leads  to  losing  a  pole,  awkward  balance  or  even  sprained  wrists. 
Before  the  season  starts,  learn  how  to  hold  your  poles  properly  so 
that  you  have  full  control  of  them  at  all  times. 

Place  your  poles  in  the  snow,  a  bit  in  front  of  and  to  the  sides  of 
your  boots.  Open  the  straps  so  that  they  lie  smoothly,  without  any 
kinks  in  the  leather.  Usually,  the  rough  side  of  the  strap  will  face 
towards  your  hand.  You  will  note  that,  at  the  point  at  which  the 
strap  joins  the  pole,  one  end  of  the  strap  usually  overlaps  the  other. 
Always  keep  the  overlapping  strap  to  the  outside  as  you  face  your 
poles.  In  this  way,  you  can  tell  which  pole  fits  your  left  hand  and 
which  the  right.  Using  them  in  this  manner  will  prevent  chafing  and 
give  you  a  comfortable  grip. 

Now  slip  your  hand  up  through  the  open  loop  from  the  underside. 
Spread  your  thumb  from  your  fingers  and  bring  the  whole  hand  down 
over  the  straps,  grasping  both  straps  and  the  pole  handle  at  the  same 
time  with  a  firm  grip.  The  strap  should  fit  smoothly  and  comfortably 
over  the  back  of  your  hand  near  your  wrist  without  twisting  and  lie 
evenly  between  your  thumb  and  fingers.  Tap  the  pole  in  the  snow  and, 
at  the  same  time,  open  your  hand.  To  make  sure  that  the  strap  is  firm 
and  snug  on  your  wrist,  close  the  hand  as  the  pole  is  stopped  by 
the  snow. 

Holding  your  poles  in  this  manner  will  give  you  full  control  over 
them  at  all  times.  If  your  hand  should  slip  off  the  pole  handle  while 
skiing  or  in  a  fall,  the  strap  will  remain  on  your  wrist,  preventing 
loss  of  the  pole.  You  can  then  regain  control  of  the  pole  by  tapping 
it  lightly  on  the  snow  and  -  N 

grasping  it  once  again  as  you  ^  \  ^  '\ 

did  when  putting  it  on.  /  j  r\  , 
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Product  of  research  . . .  lightest 
yet  strongest .  .  .  racer  &  in¬ 
structor  designed. 

Anodized  color. 

$17.95  per  pair. 
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White  Sands 
and  White  Snow 


While  syndicates  make  up  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  other  giants  going  into 
action  this  winter,  the  remarkable 
thing  about  New  Mexico’s  new  Sierra 
Blanca  ski  area  is  that  one  man,  essen¬ 
tially,  is  bankrolling  it.  And  another  is 
making  it  tick.  Between  the  shrewd 
development  ideas  of  one  and  the  able 
operating  techniques  of  the  other, 
Sierra  Blanca  promises  to  become  the 
biggest  thing  in  the  New  Mexico-Colo- 
rado  area  since  the  advent  of  Aspen. 
Or  so  people  who  have  probed  into  the 
depths  of  the  Jicarilla  Range  near 
Ruidoso,  New  Mexico,  are  saying. 

Both  of  the  men  involved,  Robert 
Anderson  of  Roswell,  New  Mexico, 
and  Kingsbury  Pitcher,  of,  well,  of  a 
number  of  places,  including  Taos,  Sun 
Valley  and  Ruidoso,  are  old  Aspen 
hands. 

Anderson,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  is  an  oil-man,  an 
early  developer  of  oil-fields  around 
Artesia,  New  Mexico,  operator  of 
Malco  Oil,  the  state’s  only  refinery  and 
distribution  system.  An  enthusiastic 
skier,  he  is  a  majority  stock-holder  in 
the  Aspen  Corporation  and  president 
of  the  famed  Aspen  Institute  where,  in 
the  summertime,  the  nation’s  business 
executives  get  together  for  several 
weeks  of  cultural  refreshment. 

Pitcher  is  a  Stanford  man,  one  of 
the  first  non-European  ski  instructors 
to  work  at  Sun  Valley,  a  rancher,  flier 
and  Aspen  instructor,  where  he  spe¬ 
cialized  in  teaching  the  VIP  trade.  This 
season,  both  he  and  Anderson  will  be 
fulfilling  a  plan  that  goes  back  several 
years.  And  skiers  in  the  Southwest, 
fortunately,  will  be  cashing  in  too. 

In  1958,  Anderson  approached 
Pitcher  with  the  idea  of  developing  a 
large,  well-thought-out  winter  resort  in 
or  near  White  Mountain  Park,  a  wil¬ 
derness  area  in  the  Lincoln  National 
Forest  of  Southern  New  Mexico. 
Snowy  Sierra  Blanca  peak,  on  whose 
slopes  grow  a  large  part  of  the  forest, 
gleamed  in  Anderson’s  eyes — and  in 
Pitcher’s  too,  once  he  had  surveyed  the 
area,  first  on  foot  and  then  in  his  own 
(Continued  on  page  86 ) 
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COMPARE  THE  COSTS  AND  YOUiL 

SKI  EUROPE  THIS  YEAR 


With  low  jet  fares  .  .  .  plus  low 
rates  in  Europe  .  .  .  you  can  ski 
Europe  for  no  more  than  a  domes¬ 
tic  ski  vacation— including  round 
trip  by  Jet  from  New  York. 

From  now  through  March  .  .  .  the 
height  of  the  ski  season  .  .  .  you  can 
fly  Pan  Am  Jets  to  a  European  ski 
holiday,  and  actually  save  money 
over  what  you’d  pay  for  a  compar¬ 
able  trip  to  the  Rockies!  Just  com¬ 
pare  the  costs ...  a  couple,  flying  from 


New  York,  would  spend  $1,193  for 
two  weeks  at  a  famous  Austrian  re¬ 
sort,  including  Pan  Am  round-trip  jet 
fare!  The  same  couple  would  spend 
$1,200  to  ski  the  Rockies. 

And,  you  can  choose  from  low  pack¬ 
age  prices  for  such  resorts  as  Kitz- 
biihel  and  St.  Anton,  or  make  a  grand 
sweep  of  all  the  big  names  in  Euro¬ 
pean  skiing— Chamonix,  Davos,  St. 
Moritz,  Courcheval,  to  name  a  few. 
And  on  Pan  Am,  you  can  stop  over  to 
see  extra  cities  at  no  extra  fare! 


SKI  VACATION  COST  COMPARISON 

Cost  for  two  weeks  for  tw 

0  persons  In  high  season. 

Rocky  Mountain 

Auatrlan 

Ski  Raaort 

Ski  Raaort 

Room  and  Mealsf  .... 

S  486»o 

$  252°° 

Ski  Instruction . 

140°° 

30°° 

(10  day*) 

Ski  Lifts . 

168°° 

45°° 

Lowest  round-trip  Jet  fare 

from  New  York  .... 

405»o 

865«°t 

Total  Cost . 

Sl200‘*o 

$  1192®° 

tRatea  bated  on  doubla  occupancy. 

rntdium-prictd  accommodations. 

t17-day  Economy  Eicuralon  fara  by  Jot  Clippar*1rom  Now  York. 

•Tratto'lfftrk.  lUf .  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


Free  package  presentation 
to  the  club! 

Club  secretaries  can  arrange  to  have 
Pan  Am’s  ski  specialist,  Mickey 
Roodhouse,  present  a  just-released 
ski  film,  “Ski  New  Horizons.”  Full  of 
action  shots  from  ski  areas  around 
the  world,  the  22-minute  color  and 
sound  film  is  part  of  a  free,  hour-long 
presentation.  Miss  Roodhouse  will 
also  give  you  the  latest  information 
on  skiing  conditions  and  answer 
questions  about  your  trip.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer,  you  may  borrow  the  film  for 
your  own  showing.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  send  the  coupon  of  this  ad. 

And  be  sure  to  get  your  copy  of  Pan 
Am’s  handbook  to  skiing  around  the 
world,  “Ski  New  Horizons,”  which 
has  just  been  published  in  a  new  edi¬ 
tion.  To  get  your  copy,  send  $3.00 
with  the  coupon. 


An  invalutble  guide  to 
skiing  everywhere,  "Ski 
New  Horiions"*  is  now 
available  in  a  new  edi¬ 
tion.  (See  coupon.) 
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WORLD’S 

MOST  EXPERIENCED 
AIRLINE 


I 

I 


Aivi: 


Miss  Mickey  Roodhouse,  Ski  Information  Center 

Pan  American  Airways,  P.O.  Box  1111,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

PLEASE  SEND  ME: 

□  the  new  1961/62  ski  tour  folder  — free 

□  the  organizer's  booklet,  "Guide  to  Group  Travel,”  20  pages  — 
free 

□  confirmation  of  booking  engagement  for  film,  "Ski  New  Hori¬ 
zons"  and  ski  presentation  — desired  date _ 

□  new  edition  of  the  skier's  travel  guide,  "Ski  New  Horizons" 
($3.00) 


Phone  No. 
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plane.  Sierra  Blanca,  it  should  be 
noted,  rises  better  than  1 2,000  feet  out 
of  the  pine-laden  Jicarillas  abutting 
the  White  Sands  desert  area.  Much  of 
the  upper  slopes  are  tree-free.  There 
are  glade  and  bowl-skiing  possibilities. 

At  the  base  of  the  mountain,  15 
miles  from  Ruidoso,  a  cabin  was  built 
for  a  headquarters.  Surveying  was  un¬ 
dertaken  with  the  aid  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  one  of  its  more  distin¬ 
guished  members,  smoke-jumper  Pete 
Totemoff,  an  Aleut  Indian  who  is  an 
experienced  snow  ranger  and  expert 
skier.  The  Forest  Service  helped  draw 
up  a  master  plan  for  the  entire  resort 
development  while  Pitcher  and  his 
aides  explored  the  area  which  at  the 
time  was  still  wilderness  country  in¬ 
habited  only  by  bears,  mountain  lions, 
deer  and  wild  turkey.  Apaches  from 


the  neighboring  Mescalero  Reserva¬ 
tion  looked  on  askance  as  work  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

Last  year  a  conditional  permit  was 
issued  by  the  Forest  Service  and  last 
fall,  the  state  of  New  Mexico  pitched 
in  to  help  engineer  an  access  road. 
Pitcher  and  Anderson  then  formed  the 
Sierra  Blanca  Corporation,  finished  the 
access  road  so  that  equipment  and 
vehicles  could  move  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  This  past  summer,  the  ac¬ 
cess  road,  a  finely  designed  network  of 
switchbacks  and  tight  corners,  was 
widened  to  two  lanes  with  gradual 


This  winter.  Sierra  Blanca  goes  into 
operation.  There  will  be  three  Doppel- 
mayer  T-bars  servicing  glade  and  trail 
skiing  at  an  altitude  of  more  than 
8,000  feet.  New  York  architect  Victor 
Lundy  has  laid  out  a  main  restaurant 
building  whose  advanced  design  will 
probably  make  architectural  news.  The 
building  will  be  matched  by  service 
buildings  and  hexagonal  cabins  for 
overnight  and  week-long  stayers.  A 
heated  swimming  pool  is  in  the  works, 
so  is  an  ice-skating  rink.  For  1962, 
Pitcher  and  Anderson  are  planning  a 
four-man  gondola  lift  rising  1700  feet 
over  an  8,000  foot  course  to  a  point 
just  under  the  summit  of  Sierra  Blanca. 

At  the  crest,  a  cantilevered  restau¬ 
rant  will  be  built  whose  sun-deck  will 
overlook  White  Sands.  On  a  clear  day, 
one  will  be  able  to  see  rocket  shoots, 
El  Paso,  Texas,  and  if  your  eyes  are 
equal  to  it.  Old  Mexico,  100  miles 
away  where  skiers,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  doing  their  apres-skiing. 

Martin  Luray 


STRATTON 
MOUNTAIN 
Big  One 
In  The  East 

Throughout  the  past  season,  skiers 
driving  through  southern  Vermont  cur¬ 
iously  eyed  a  series  of  white  slashes  on 
a  distant  peak.  They  looked  like  ski 
trails,  it  looked  like  a  skiing  mountain 
— but  few  skiers  had  heard  of  any  new 
development  in  the  region.  When  snow 
dwindled  during  the  prolonged  thaw, 
the  slashes  continued  white  and  curi- 
ousity  mounted. 

Now  the  wraps  are  off.  They  were 
ski  trails,  it  was  a  skiing  mountain  and 
many  skiers  will  find  a  major  new 
area  this  season  on  the  slopes  of  south¬ 
ern  Vermont’s  highest  hill.  The  3936- 
foot  Stratton  Mountain,  near  South 
Londonderry,  two  years  and  over  a 
million  dollars  in  the  making,  is  being 
readied  for  its  emergence  as  one  of 
the  East’s  important  ski  areas.  Open¬ 
ing  day  this  winter  will  present  three 
Heron  double  chairlifts  and  a  complex 
of  12  slopes  and  trails  ready  for  the 
eastern  hordes.  A  giant  Tyrolian  base 
lodge,  modem  as  they  come,  will  ac¬ 
commodate  lunchers,  loungers  and 
waxers  while  a  fully  staffed  ski  school, 
co-directed  by  Emo  Henrich  and  ski 
manager  Gene  Gillis,  imparts  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ability  to  an  ever-growing 
host  of  fledglings. 

Southern  Vermonters  have  long 
been  aware  of  Stratton’s  massive  hulk 
lying  in  their  backyards.  Several  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  ten 
years  to  convert  it  to  constructive 
recreational  use.  All  failed  to  get  off 
the  ground.  It  remained  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  group  of  young,  enterprising  vi¬ 
sionaries  to  succeed  where  others  had 
failed.  The  mountain  was  virtually  in- 
accessable;  a  four-mile  road  had  to 
be  slashed  through  the  southern  range. 
Land  acquisition  was  a  major  prob¬ 
lem;  a  complicated  process  of  negotia¬ 
tions  had  to  be  completed.  Financing 
presented  a  barrier  that  had  halted 
ambitious  predecessors;  private  capital 
had-to  be  found.  It  took  three  years  of 
persistence  before  visible  signs  of  de¬ 
velopment  could  be  initiated.  The  vast 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Stretch  pants  straight  from  France . 

Le  Trappeur  Inc. 

60  Washington  Court.  Quincy  69,  Mass . 
Anderson  &  Thompson. 

1725  Westlake  Ave.  No.,  Seattle  7,  Wash . 
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Advance  Designs  in  Modern  Boots 


scope  of  the  project  dictated  a  two- 
year  construction  program  instead  of 
the  normal  one-summer  scurry.  There¬ 
fore,  the  curious  white  slashes  that 
tempted  skier’s  eyes  last  winter. 

All  of  this  is  accomplished  now.  The 
Stratton  giant,  lying  almost  midway 
between  two  older  behemoths  of  the 
eastern  ski  world.  Big  Bromley  and 
Mount  Snow,  and  surrounded  by  a 
half-dozen  lesser  areas  will  turn  the 
region  into  an  even  larger  playground 
of  skiing  attractions.  Situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  120-inch  belt  of  annual 
snowfall  that  slices  through  Vermont 
on  its  north-south  axis,  Stratton’s 
height  and  northern  exposure  lend 
promise  of  better-than-normal  snow 
depths  and  of  seasons  running  into  the 
later  weeks  of  April. 

For  the  challenge-seeking  statisti¬ 
cian,  Stratton’s  total  vertical  drop 
amounts  to  1 800  feet.  Its  upper  section 
falls  1100  feet  in  almost  a  mile,  the 
lower  area  700  feet  in  a  bit  over  a 
half-mile.  One  chairlift  climbs  3300 
feet  to  midstation,  serving  the  lower 
trails.  Above  it,  rising  another  4500 
feet  is  a  second  chair,  transporting 
skiers  to  the  summit  runs.  A  separate 
novice  area  is  provided  with  its  own 
1500-foot  chair.  The  three  lifts  con¬ 
nect  a  network  of  slopes  and  trails 
graduated  in  difficulty  so  that  the 
learning  skier  can  progress  from  one 
lift  to  another  as  his  ability  increases. 
Special  teaching  sites  are  spotted  off 
the  main  trails  for  exclusive  ski  school 
use.  For  the  rank  beginner,  a  huge, 
gentle  slope  provides  a  haven  bn  which 
to  learn  to  walk,  snow  plow  and  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  six-foot  feet  with 
security  and  confidence,  sheltered 
from  the  onslaught  of  wedelers  and 
boomers.  Trail  designer  Sel  Hannah 
has  thoughtfully  provided  something 
for  everyone  on  Stratton’s  trails. 

Matching  the  massiveness  of  the 
mountain  itself,  Stratton’s  32,000 
square  foot  base  lodge  is  old-world  in 
feel  but  new-world  in  utility.  Designed 
by  architect  Alexander  Mcllvaine,  it 
incorporates  such  features  as  a  branch 
shop  of  New  York’s  famous  Norse 
House,  a  dining  room  capable  of  serv¬ 
ing  full-course  meals  with  high  speed 
service,  modem  rest  room  facilities,  an 
inter-area  telephone  system,  mechan- 


Model  "45” 
in  your  bottor 
ski  shops 


10  ADULT  MODELS 

$26.95  to  $65.00  in  XN,  N,  M,  W,  Sixes  3  to  IS'/x 

Senior  Designs  in  Junior  Sizes,  too. 


SPORT- OBERMEVER,  Importers  ASPEN,  Colorado 


T-Shirts 

Standard  or  zipper  turtle  neck  in  29  colors 
coordinating  with  OBERMEYER  sweaters, 
jackets,  stretch  pants,  knickers,  headbands. 

SPORT-OBERMEVER,  importers  ASPEN,  Colorado 
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ical  ventilation  and  automatic  fire-con¬ 
trol  sprinklers.  It  provides  adequate 
glass  and  deck  space  for  sun-worship¬ 
pers  and  a  delightful  view  of  the 


Model  #250  Stretch  Pants 


OborstjMifon"  Sweater 


i@toermeyer 


SKI  FASHIONS 


SPORT-OBERMEVER,  importers  ASPEN.  Colorado 
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mountain  setting. 

According  to  general  manager  El¬ 
mer  Argast,  Stratton  plans  also  include 
a  unique  double-line  system  that  will 
increase  the  efficiency  of  lift  loading 
operations,  reducing  the  delay  and 
confusion  that  often  jams  up  the  base 
terminals  of  many  areas.  Another 
novel  innovation  at  Stratton  will  be  a 
marking  system  which  will  provide  all 
trails  with  a  coded  identification  at 
periodic  intervals,  enabling  Stratton’s 
ski  patrol  and  trail  crews  to  locate  and 
immediately  attend  to  situations  re¬ 
quiring  their  attention. 

For  the  future,  Stratton  developers 
have  envisaged  a  picturesque  Alpine 
village,  nestled  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  in  which  erstwhile  skiers 
will  inhabit  mountain  chalets.  Sites  for 
14  such  structures,  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  road  system,  have  already 
been  designated.  Designed  for  year- 
round  use,  the  village  will  eventually 
include  a  golf  course  and  a  lake  for 
summer  recreation. 

For  those  who  will  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  private  chalet  living,  ample 
bed  space  is  available  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  villages  of  Manchester,  Peru. 
Bondville,  the  Londonderrys  and  Wil¬ 
mington,  all  within  a  15-mile  radius  of 
Stratton  Mountain.  There  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  many  new  lodges  in  the  area  as 
Stratton  operations  increase.  As  for 
accessability,  Stratton  is  220  miles  (5 
hours)  from  New  York  and  120  miles 
(3  hours)  from  Boston.  Skiers  driving 
on  Route  30,  which  connects  Man¬ 
chester  and  Brattleboro,  will  find  Strat¬ 
ton’s  entrance  road  near  the  village  of 
Bondville. 

Ron  Guzik 


than  ever.  Your  skiing  friends  will  get  au¬ 

thoritative  instruction  by  the  world’s  top  ski  person¬ 
alities  . . .  Willy  SchaeflSer  on  the  latest  advances  in 
technique  .  .  .  Ernie  McCulloch  (m  “Eliminating 
Waste  Motion”  and  “Setting  Your  Own  Slalom”  . . . 
Paul  Valar  on  the  theories  of  total  motion  and  nuk¬ 
ing  your  weight  work  for  you  . . .  Toni  Sailer  on  em- 
diticming  . .  .  Junior  Bounous  on  skiing  powder  . . . 
PLUS  articles  by  Jean  Vuamet  and  Guy  Perillat . . . 
expert  Ski  Pointers  from  ski  schod  directors  and 
Certified  Instructors  ail  over  the  nation  . . .  profiles 
of  the  people  who  make  the  news  in  the  ski  world . . . 
complete  area  directory  on  WHERE  TO  SKI  IN 
NORTH  AMERICA  ...  a  special  EQUIPMENT 
ISSUE  with  authoritative,  practical  appraisal  of 
new  equipment  .  .  .  colorful  fashions  .  .  .  and  much 
much  more. 


Let  this 

attractive  card 
announce  your 
Christmas  gifts 
this  year 


WE’LL  HAND-INSCRIBE  YOUR  GIFT  CARDS  and  maU 

them  to  reach  your  friends  just  before  Christmas . . . 
or  we’ll  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you  if  you  prefer  to 
mail  them  yourself. 


.  .  .  it  tells  your  skiing  friends  that  they  will  enjoy 
6  big  issues  of  the  world’s  greatest  ski  magazine  . . . 
SKI  Incorporating  SKI  LIFE  . . .  now  bigger  and  better 


NOW . . . 

SKI  incorporating  SKI  LIFE  is 

the  world's  greatest  ski  magazine 


JUST  FILL  IN  yow  skiing  friends'  names 
and  addresses  on  this  handy  envelope 
. . .  tear  out  seal  and  mail ...  you  don’t 

even  have  to  look  for  a  stamp _ and 

we'll  do  the  rest  If  the  envelope  is  al¬ 
ready  removed,  just  clip  and  mail  the 
handy  coupon  below  ...  if  s  the  easy 
way  to  do  the  shopping  for  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  your  list . . .  right  in  the  comfort 
of  your  own  home  ...  and  you  can  MY 
AFTa  CmiSTIUS  if  you  prefer. 


The  merger  of  these  two  great  publications  brings 
skiers  the  greatest  variety  of  reading  ever  . . .  more 
wonderful  large  full-color  photographs  .  .  .  reports 
from  regional  editors  in  all  parts  of  North  America 
and  Europe,  too  .  . .  the  famed  features  of  both  pub¬ 
lications  guided  by  a  Technical  Board  of  the  world’s 
outstanding  and  best-known  ski  professionals  ...  all 
making  your  gift  subscriptions  to  SKI  more  welcmne 
and  more  appreciated  than  ever  before! 


Please  send  SKI  Magazine  for  one  year  as  my  Christinas  gift  to: 


ji  9m  iHkL 


FROM:  YOUR  NAME- 


AOORESS- 


CITY- 


n  Entei  my  own  extension  (or  renewal)  at  Christmas  rates. 
$ _  enclosed  in  full  payment. 

□  Please  bill  me. 


Extra  Issae  Fraa— If  you  enclose  payment  now,  saving  ns  the 
cost  of  billing,  we  will  be  happy  to  extend  your  own  auMcrtptioa 
by  one  extra  issue,  free  of  charge. 

For  additional  names,  please  use  separate  sheet  and  cnctose  In 
special  pocfcet  of  postwe-free  envelope  bound  in  here  for  your 
convenience. 

If  envelope  has  been  removed,  mail  in  your  envelope  to; 

SKI  iNcarporatiiig  SKI  LIFE 
P.O.  Box  2080,  Dept  SXHA1061 
Grand  Central  Station 
New  Yorit  17,  N.  Y. 


V. 


Dear  Sirs: 

After  reading  “A  New  Look  at 
Turns”  in  your  February  1961  issue,  I 
feel  I  must  take  exception  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  assumption  of  turns  with  un¬ 
weighting  and  blockage  as  the  only 
type  of  rotation  turns  possible.  This 
concept  of  turning  is  valid  only  if  the 
two  skis  are  assumed  to  be  a  single,  in¬ 
separable  unit — which  can  take  place 
only  under  certain  easy  conditions. 
Most  parallel  rotation  turns,  however, 
are  effected  by  inter-action  between  the 
two  feet  (not  feet  and  upper  body), 
as  follows: 

Throughout  a  turn,  the  rear  ski 
retreats  with  relation  to  the  front  or 
inside  ski.  This  occurs  because  the 
skier’s  body,  standing  mainly  on  the 
rear  ski  and  dropping  into  “vorlage” 
positions  for  the  turn,  is  deflected 
backwards  by  a  push-off  from  the  for¬ 
ward  foot  and/or  inside  ski  pole. 
Since  these  “reaction”  points  are  some¬ 
what  to  the  side,  this  rearward  de¬ 
flection  is  transformed  into  a  side- 
thrust  against  the  rear  ski,  which  ski, 
being  pinned  down  in  front  by  the  ski¬ 
er’s  forward  lean,  is  thus  caused  to 
turn  about  this  pivot  point.  The  ob- 
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BRANDENBERGER 

REVISITED 

Last  February,  ski  life  presented  an  interpretation  of  Swiss  physicist  Hugo 
Brandenberger’s  “Ski  Mechanik" — a  book  that  had  stirred  wide  interest  in 
Europe  but  had  not  been  available  in  translation  to  American  skiers.  In  the 
article  (“A  New  Look  at  Turns”)  Contributing  Editor  John  Fry  showed  how 
Professor  Brandenburger  applied  some  basic  physical  laws  to  the  art  of  skiing — 
in  effect  proving  that  no  matter  what  technique  a  skier  uses,  these  immutable 
laws  must  work  for  him.  Otherwise,  said  Brandenburger,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
ski  efficiently.  Using  Newton’s  Third  Law  of  Motion  (“to  every  action  there 
must  be  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction"),  Brandenburger  pointed  out  the 
relationship  between  ordinary  rotation  and  reverse  or  delayed  shoulder  turns. 
In  sum,  said  the  Editors,  since  physical  laws  do  not  vary  from  method  to 
method,  the  skillful  skier  takes  advantage  of  these  laws  by  use  of  all  techniques 
in  his  possession,  depending  upon  the  circumstances.  The  article  also  proved 
another  law,  well-known  to  magazine  editors,  that  to  every  published  theory 
there  also  must  be  equal  or  opposite  reaction.  Herewith,  a  collection  of  these 
comments  in  letters  from  around  the  nation. 


liquity  of  this  side-thrust  is  further 
increased  by  a  slight  lead  of  the  up¬ 
per  body  in  the  direction  of  the  turn; 
also  by  keeping  the  inside  arm  well 
away  from  the  body.  The  lightly- 
loaded  inside  ski  easily  follows  suit. 
Little  or  no  unweighting  is  needed. 

The  above,  I  believe,  explains  what 
downhill  racers  and  deep-snow  skiers 
have  proved  long  ago:  that  rotation 
is  the  most  powerful  turning  agent 
known  because  the  weight-column  or 
the  entire  body  is  used  for  the  heel- 
thrust,  and  that  it  also  is  the  most 
effortless  way,  as  gravity  rather  than 
direct  muscular  effort  is  employed. 
Furthermore,  it  is  the  safest  way,  be¬ 
cause  the  body  is  not  twisted  and  leans 
increasingly  toward  the  safe,  or  uphill, 
side  throughout  the  turn,  whereas  in 
the  reverse-shoulder-comma  position, 
the  body  inclines  progressively  toward 
the  less  safe  or  valley  side.  Should  the 
skis  be  .suddenly  stopped  in  their  turn¬ 
ing  motion  by  some  obstruction,  a  jarr¬ 
ing  downhill  fall  is  then  likely,  with  a 
dangerous  increase  of  twisting  stress 
against  the  leg-foot  joint. 

K.  M.  BIEBER 

Montreal,  P.Q. 


Dear  Sirs: 

I  read  the  article  “A  New  Look  At 
Turns”  by  John  Fry,  interpreting  the 
studies  of  Professor  Hugo  Branden- 
berger,  with  great  interest.  This  is 
perhaps,  because  about  ten  years  ago  I 
attended  instructors’  courses  in  Switz¬ 
erland  conducted  by  Professor  Brand- 
enberger,  during  which  time  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  very  same  theories  that  are 
set  forth  in  the  article,  and  of  course, 
are  included  in  Brandenberger’s  book, 
“Ski  Mechanik.” 

r*  was  very  happy  to  see  that  his 
work  is  finally  getting  some  recogni¬ 
tion.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  people 
for  publishing  such  a  fine  article. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
about  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions 
and  I  hope  that  all  ski  professionals 
took  a  good  look  at  the  illustrations 
and  explanations.  My  personal  feeling 
on  this  is  that  the  most  advanced 
skiers  today  use  neither  the  extreme 
reverse  shoulder  nor  rotation,  but 
have  adopted  the  golden  path  of  the 
middle,  whereby  there  is  a  very  slight 
counter  or  squaring  motion  of  the 
upper  body  as  a  preparation  for  a 
parallel  turn,  and  a  pronounced  but 


not  extreme  delay  of  the  shoulders 
during  the  turn. 

Since  racers  and  expert  skiers  don’t 
ski  extreme  reverse  or  rotation,  in  my 
opinion  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
recreational  skier,  learning  to  ski 
should  be  taught  these  positions.  Sure, 
we  want  to  have  our  turning-side 
shoulder  ahead — sure,  we  want  to 
have  a  slight  knickstellung  in  our 
students’  traversing  positions — but  I 
feel  we  should  avoid  teaching  our 
students  body  positions  which  most 
professionals  have  trouble  getting  into. 

Professor  Brandenberger’s  conclu¬ 
sions  definitely  eliminate  a  lot  of  con¬ 
troversy  and  discussion.  It’s  up  to  the 
professionals,  now,  to  make  reason¬ 
able  use  of  the  knowledge  that  they 
gained  from  reading  this  fine  article. 

RUDi  KUERSTEiNER,  Director, 
Snow  Ridge  Ski  School 
Turin,  N.Y. 


Dear  Sirs: 

Having  read  Mr.  Fry’s  interpretation 
of  Professor  Brandenburger’s  study  of 
rotation  and  reverse  shoulder,  I  am 
very  gratified  that  Professor  Branden- 
berger  has  tabulated  his  studies  in 
such  a  precise,  accurate  and  scientific 
manner.  Now  there  should  be  no  doubt 
about  the  physical  correctness  of  either 
of  these  methods  of  skiing.  And  has 
this  not  also  been  proven  on  the  ski 
school  slopes  all  over  the  world?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  many  mechanically  perfect  ski¬ 
ers  have  been  made  using  both  of 
these  methods. 

However,  the  controversy  having 
been  settled  by  physical  and  mathe¬ 
matical  computations,  the  real  prob¬ 
lem  arises  in  how  to  apply  these  find¬ 
ings  to  modem  ski  school  teaching.  Of 
greatest  interest  in  me  is  the  rotate 
or  reverse  comparison  chart.  Here  at 
Sun  Valley  we  have  seriously  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  along  this  line  for  several 
years.  Reading  closely  between  the 
lines  of  this  chart,  one  can  see  the 
limitations  of  the  novice  skier  and  the 
needs  of  the  intermediate  and  expert. 
Of  course,  the  novice  cannot  contort 
his  body  or  have  the  precise  rhythm 
and  timing  in  imitation  of  a  slalom 
expert.  Yet,  in  order  to  safely  ski  the 
steeper  and  more  difficult  slopes  such 
as  some  on  our  Baldy  Mountain,  the 
intermediate  must  handle  himself  more 
along  the  lines  of  a  racer. 

A  successful  ski  school  must  have  a 
definite  system  and  a  teaching  se¬ 
quence.  It  is  up  to  the  director  and 
his  associates  to  formulate  such  a  plan. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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New  self-adjusting  waistband  gives  stretch 
pants  trimmer,  more  comfortable  fit.  Long- 
length  parka  accents  "new  smooth  look.’’ 
Pants  color-matched  with  prints  or  solids. 
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All  of  these  findings  are  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  sorted  out  and  applied.  This 
continually  goes  on  as  skiing  needs 
change  from  year  to  year.  It  would 
indeed  be  an  outmoded  ski  school  that 
did  not  do  this.  Many  thanks  for  help¬ 
ing  the  American  skiing  public  to 
understand  our  problems. 

siGi  ENGL,  Director 
Sun  Valley  Ski  School 
Sun  Valley,  Ida. 


Dear  Sirs: 

Congratulations  for  bringing  the  “in¬ 
disputable  laws  of  physics"  into  skiing. 

I  sure  was  pleased  to  see  your  maga¬ 
zine  get  down  to  the  meat  of  skiing 
which  should  eliminate  controversies 
based  on  senseless  self-admiration, 
fishing  for  publicity  or  even  national¬ 
istic  feelings  of  pride. 

There  is  no  objection  to  Mr.  Brand- 
enberger’s  analysis.  Nevertheless,  his 
work  obviously  was  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  for  every  turn  there 
has  to  be  some  force  uncoiled  from 
within  the  body.  This  was  made  plain 
by  the  example  of  a  skier  jumping  off 
the  bump  and  thus  eliminating  all  out^ 
side  forces.  But  we  are  not  always  like 
bullets  in  the  air.  We  ski  on  inclined 
areas  of  snow.  Therefore,  there  are 
two  forces,  basically,  from  the  outside 
which  immensely  influence  skiing: 
gravity  (which  pulls  us  down  the  hill) 
and  resistance  (which,  in  side-slipping 
for  instance,  offsets  partly  or  entirely 
the  force  of  gravity).  These  two 
forces  from  the  outside  govern  every¬ 
thing  in  skiing  which  is  either  not 
done  by  utilizing  inside  forces  or  fol¬ 
lows  after  inside  forces  have  begun  to 
run  out  of  their  momentum. 

)n  the  light  of  this  I  would  like  to 
take  sideslipping  as  the  most  illustra¬ 
tive  example.  Newton’s  action-reac¬ 
tion  law  comes  in  fine  if  we  take  the 
gravity  (sliding  sidewards  downhill) 
as  action  and  the  resistance  (snow, 
edging)  as  reaction.  So  we  can  state: 
sideslip  is  a  pressure  created  by  grav¬ 
ity  which  is  equally  counteracted  by 
resistance  as  the  opposite  pressure. 

If  these  forces  are  equal — through 
edging  or  snow  conditions  or  too 
gentle  a  hill — the  skier  traverses.  In 
order  to  sideslip,  the  skier  offsets  the 
balance  between  resistance  and  grav¬ 
ity.  By  controlling  the  amount  of  im¬ 
balance,  he  decides  to  sideslip  fast  or 
slowly.  This,  of  course,  relates  for 


Over  80%  of  the  Olympic  Competitors 
at  Squaw  Valley  chose  MARKER  Bind¬ 
ings  .  .  .  they  can't  afford  to  break  a 
leg,  yet  they  need  dependability.  In¬ 
creasing  use  over  the  years  by  this 
group  proves  that  MARKER  is  the  best 
by  far.  Ski  with  the  best  ...  ski  with 
MARKER. 
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simplicity’s  sake  only  to  sideslipping 
down  the  fall  line.  It  furthermore  im¬ 
plies  that  the  weight  distribution  along 
the  entire  ski  is  even  in  order  to  have 
even  pressure  on  the  snow  or  “even 
gravity”  which  is  then  counter-acted 
by  “even  resistance.” 

If  this  “even  pressure”  on  the  entire 
ski  is  offset  while  the  skier  sideslips  by, 
for  instance,  applying  more  pressure 
to  the  front  of  the  ski  with  regard  to 
the  tail,  resistance  will  equally  in¬ 
crease  there,  where  the  higher  pressure 
is  located.  This  means  now,  unscien¬ 
tifically  expressed,  a  dragging  on  the 
front  of  the  ski  which  allows  the  tail 
of  the  ski  because  of  inertia  to  slide 
faster  downhill  than  the  front  of  the 
ski.  In  other  words,  the  ski  begins  to 
point  uphill.  The  extreme  case  of  this 
would  be  if  the  tip  of  the  skis  would 
be  caught  by  a  stick  while  the  skier 
sideslips.  We  disregard,  for  the  sake  of 
principles  involved,  the  side  camber 
and  certain  aspects  of  leverage  or 
change  of  momentum  by  mass,  be¬ 
cause  these  factors  do  not  basically 
change  or  devaluate  the  above  out¬ 
lined.  We  also  eliminate  the  fact  that  a 
good  skier  can  fake  many  things  and, 
at  times,  even  believe  that  he  fools 
physics. 

Before  the  next  step,  I  sum  up:  we 
have  two  parts  now.  One  is  the  bal¬ 
ance  or  imbalance  of  gravity  and  re¬ 
sistance;  the  other  is  a  modifying 
factor  given  through  balanced  or  im¬ 
balanced  (with  regards  to  the  length 
of  the  ski)  distribution  of  weight. 

If  we  follow  the  way  of  taking  ski¬ 
ing  as  a  task  to  take  advantage  of 
physics  for  efficiency  and  saving  ef¬ 
fort,  we  come  to  interesting  conclu¬ 
sions  which  have  to  be  broken  up  in 
the  following  steps: 

1.  A  skier  slides  down  a  gradual 
hill  in  a  proper  snow  plow.  Having  the 
weight  (pressure)  equally  on  both 
skis,  the  counter-pressure  of  the  re¬ 
sistance  by  the  snow  is  equal  on  both 
skis  and  therefore  the  skis  slide 
straight  downhill.  Proper  snow  plow 
position  would  mean  at  least  even 
edging.  More  or  less  edging  deter¬ 
mines  the  speed  of  sliding  because  it 
determines  balance  (or  rather,  imbal¬ 
ance)  between  gravity  and  resistance. 

2.  If  the  balance  of  weight  distribu¬ 
tion  on  the  two  skis  in  a  snow  plow  is 
shifted,  one  ski  will  encounter  more 
resistance  than  the  other  and  therefore 
the  resistance  alters  the  direction  of 
travel  more  or  less  in  the  direction 
toward  which  the  weighted  ski  is 
pointed. 


Old  ski  boots 
never  die! 

They  may  fade  like  the  dickens,  but 
they’ll  keep  their  shape  and  last  al¬ 
most  forever  if  you  keep  them  in  a 
tree!  Particularly  a  barrecbafters 
fini  ly  engineered  aluminum  boot  tree 
—the  world’s  largest  seller.  A  small 
investment  pays  big  dividends  in 
adding  years  of  life  to  your  expen¬ 
sive  boots!  The  thriftee  retails  for 
$3.95,  while  the  airflow  incorporates 
most  of  the  same  features  at  $2.95. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  “A" 


MORE  SNOW  •  MORE  SKIING 

Larchmont’s  years  of  experience  assure  you  of  a  complete  and 
trouble-free  snow  making  installation.  Write  for  details. 

ENGINEERING 


168  Seventh  Street,  Brooklyn  15,  N.  Y 
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{Continued  on  next  page) 


BRANDENBERGER... 

( ConUnutd  from  procodlng  pago) 


3.  Since  both  skis  in  a  snow  plow 
actually  sideslip  forward,  the  addi¬ 
tional  unbalancing  of  weight  along 
the  weighted  ski  will  cause  the  same 
effect  as  described  above.  This  results 
in  a  turn. 

4.  Provided  that  balance  of  gravity 
and  resistance  is  not  restored  by 
strong  edging — which  would  result  in 
a  traverse  on  the  edge  of  the  weighted 
ski — this  turning  is  neither  interrupted 
nor  otherwise  disturbed. 

Therefore,  no  turn  in  which  stem  or 
snow  plow  is  utilized  requires  either  ro¬ 
tation  or  counter-rotation.  The  change 
of  direction  in  stem  and  plow  is  ac¬ 
complished  through  control  of  two 
basic  principles — weight  distribution 
over  the  two  skis  as  well  as  weight 
distribution  along  the  weighted  ski — 
to  one’s  best  advantage. 

I  would  like  to  go  one  step  further. 
Mr.  Fry  comes  to  the  really  great  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  reverse  shoulder  posi¬ 
tion  is  natural.  I  add:  not  only  as  a 
result  of  some  motion  originated  with¬ 
in  the  body,  but  because  of  anatomical 
reasons  regarding  the  stance.  That  is: 
in  a  traverse  or  in  turns,  skiers  are 
taught  to  weight  the  outside  or  down¬ 
hill  ski.  To  get  the  weight  there — for 
reasons  of  edging,  etc. — the  skier 
bends  from  the  waist  sidewards.  This 
is  most  comfortable  if  the  hip  is  tak¬ 
en  out  of  the  way,  or  else  it  hurts 
between  hip  and  rib.  To  get  the  hip 
out  of  the  way,  the  skier  turns  his 
trunk  downhill  and  then  leans  that 
way  too. 

We  have  also  seen  that  there  are 
turns  which  need  to  be  initiated  though 
“inside  forces’’— either  rotation  or 
couflter-rotation.  These  are  the  various 
types  of  parallel  turns.  When  the  skier 
uses  the  V-position  (stein,  plow),  the 
“outside  forces’’  are  plentiful  and  they 
start  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  skier 
simply  changes  his  stance.  I  call  these 
two  possibilities  “dynamic”  and  “sta¬ 
tic”  skiing.  In  other  words,  there  are 
two  “techniques”  of  skiing: 

A.  In  parallel  turns,  forces  within 
the  body  have  to  be  uncoiled  to  insti¬ 
gate  the  change  of  direction.  After 
this  is  done,  some  of  the  momentum 
can  vanish  and  the  outside  forces  take 
over.  This  can  have  influence  on  the 
length  of  the  turn  if  related  to  the 
same  speed. 


A  SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

VENEKO 
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B.  In  turns  with  the  V-position, 
outside  forces  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  skier  and  he  utilizes  them  to  his 
own  benefit.  Why  then  does  he  have 
to  rotate  or  counter-rotate?  Even  Mr. 
Brandenburger  realizes  the  big  danger 
of  rotation — ^that  it  is  overdone.  This 
results  in  funny  as  well  as  bad  posi¬ 
tions  since  it  prevents  the  skier  from 
unweighting  the  inside  ski,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  bringing  it  parallel  to  the 
outside  one. 

The  proof  of  these  physical  princi¬ 
ples  can  be  found  anywhere  on  the 
’  slopes.  It  is  probably  not  evident  to 
^  everyone  why  we  usually,  when  teach¬ 
ing  beginners  and  intermediates,  talk 
j  about  bending  knees  forward,  shifting 
I  weight  completely,  using  uplift  to  over- 
i  come  resistance,  pressing  the  knees 
I  forward  and  into  the  slope,  etc. 

I  Although  having  been  active  in  the 
^  team  which  developed  the  teaching 
system  of  “reverse  shoulder”  or  what¬ 
ever  you  want  to  call  it,  as  it  is  put 
down  in  the  “New  Official  Austrian 
Ski  System” — I  acknowledge  that  there 
are  occasions  where  some  kind  of  ro- 
f  tation,  especially  in  giant  slalom,  can 
r  be  to  a  skier’s  advantage.  This,  how- 
I  ever,  I  would  put  on  the  shelf  of  very 
advanced  skiing  under  special  condi¬ 
tions. 

CLEMENS  “MIKI”  HUTTER 
Salzherg,  Austria 
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Dear  Sirs: 

Permit  me  to  push  Aristotle  off  his 
pedestal  for  a  few  moments  while  I 
wax  philosophically  on  John  Fry’s  art¬ 
icle,  “A  New  Look  at  Turns.”  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  closing  comment  of 
the  article:  “what  we  need  now  is  less 
debate  and  more  understanding  of  the 
‘why’  of  skiing.” 

While  teaching  the  sport,  an  in¬ 
structor  must  be  careful  not  to  burden 
his  students  with  too  much  informa¬ 
tion.  His  explanations  must  be  kept 
simple,  and  accuracy  sometimes  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  the  sake  of  clarity. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the 
instructor  is  learning  the  science  of 
skiing  he  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
fall  prey  to  his  own  simplified  preach¬ 
ments,  nor  to  be  misled  into  accepting 
assumptions  as  fact.  He  must  be  very 
careful  about  making  definitions,  about 
isolating  factors,  about  re-examining 
“facts”  again  and  again  to  find  new 
material  from  the  old,  and  to  take  into 
account  all  facts,  all  information. 

John  Fry’s  article  was  thought-pro¬ 
voking,  illustrated  in  a  most  attractive 


manner,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  instructor  giving  a  student  an 
over-view  why  both  rotation  and  re¬ 
verse-shoulder  are  good  ways  to  turn 
on  skis,  was  well  done. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  in¬ 
structor  learning  a  science,  however,  it 
left  something  to  be  desired.  The  defi¬ 
nition  of  rotation  as  either  “classic”  or 
“ordinary”  was  somewhat  hazy.  The 
explanation  of  “blocking”  was  defin¬ 
itely  archaic,  and  not  in  keeping  with 
modem  thought  on  the  process.  More¬ 
over,  failure  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  unweighting 
and  edge  change  can  influence  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Newton’s  Laws  gave  a  defin¬ 
itely  biased  slant  to  the  concluding 
comparison  chart  of  the  article. 

To  explain,  blow-by-blow,  these  dif¬ 
ferences  of  interpretation  of  the  indis¬ 
putable  laws  of  physics  would  take  at 
least  as  much  space  as  the  article  in 
question.  Since  whenever  a  person  is 
on  a  pedestal  he  is  always  in  danger 
of  having  pigeons  come  to  rest  on  his 
personage,  I  shall  put  Aristotle  back 
where  he  belongs  after  this  conclu¬ 
sion: 

Important  note  to  all  theoreticians 
of  ski  technique.  Approach  your  topic 
like  porcupines  getting  acquainted — 
that  is,  with  caution.  Remember  that 
not  so  long  ago  graduate  engineers 
schooled  in  advanced  science  made 
the  pronouncements  that  their  laws 
showed  indisputably  that  the  bumble¬ 
bees  could  not  possibly  fly!  What  en¬ 
gineers  and  ski  technicians  are  apt  to 
forget  is  the  remarkable  ability  of  the 
human  and  animal  body  to  compen¬ 
sate  movement  with  movement,  resist¬ 
ance  with  strength  and  alleged  indis¬ 
putable  physical  laws  with  complete 
and  outright  disdain. 

Douo  PFEIFFER,  Director, 

Snow  Summit  Ski  School 
Big  Bear  Lake,  Calif. 
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Also  exclusive  conducted 
ski  tour  to  Switzerland, 
Austria  and  Norway  by 
popular  Jim  Farnsworth. 
Send  coupon  for  details. 
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Travel  corner 


A  LTHOUGH  skiers  have  barely  re- 
^  covered  from  the  heat  waves  of 
the  past  summer,  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  they  are  extraordinarily  busy 
making  travel  plans  for  the  coming 
season. 

Actually,  they  are  making  them 
none  too  soon,  particularly  if  they 
plan  on  the  bigger  resorts  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  during  the 
high  seasons  which  run  from  Decem¬ 
ber  20  to  January  S,  from  February 


10  to  March  15  and  Easter. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  high  sea¬ 
son  rush,  there  will  be  a  number  of 
events  which  will  tax  available  facili¬ 
ties  to  the  maximum.  Even  those  who 
plan  a  late-season  tour  will  be  handi¬ 
capped  to  some  extent  since  Easter 
comes  late  next  year  (April  22) . 

The  burden  of  planning  way  ahead 
falls  mostly  on  those  who  hope  to 
take  in  the  FIS  World  Championships 
at  Chamonix,  France,  February  10  to 


18,  and  at  Zakopane,  Poland,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18  to  24.  Not  only  will  first- 
class  hotel  space  be  at  a  premium,  but 
there  will  be  a  tight  schedule  squeeze  ' 
for  those  who  want  to  see  as  much 
as  possible  of  both  sections  of  the 
event 

While  arrangements  for  shots,  pass¬ 
ports  and  reservations  are  becoming 
less  complicated  all  the  time,  it  pays 
to  get  as  many  details  out  of  the  way 
as  early  as  possible.  This  prevents  a 
last-minute,  hectic  rush  in  which 
something  essential  is  frequently  over¬ 
looked  and  remedied  only  at  consid¬ 
erable  expense. 

Those  going  to  Europe  this  year 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  value  of 
duty-free  goods  they  may  bring  back 
to  the  United  States  has  been  dropped 
from  $500  to  $100.  Duties  on  certain 
items  can  be  a  heavy  percentage  of 
the  original  purchase  price  and  it  will 
be  wise  to  check  on  this  before  you 
plunge  on  the  tempting  bargains  avail¬ 
able  in  many  European  stores. 


SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER! 


Free  learn  to  ski  book  with  each  pair  of  Hedkjnd  Skis. 
Written  by  Ernie  McGiloch,  one  of  North  America's 
top  instructors,  LEARN  TO  SKI  wil  help  you  improve 
your  skiing  no  matter  what  cioss  skier  you  are.  See 
your  local  ski  shop  for  this  outstanding  offer. 
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Travel  folders  are  usually  long  on 
art  and  short  on  information.  This  has 
been  remedied  by  Steve  Lohr’s  1961- 
62  edition  of  “Europe  on  Skis,”  which 
is  more  an  encyclopedia  of  European 
skiing  than  a  travel  folder.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  information  on  tours 
(over  ISO),  rates  and  transportation 
arrangements,  the  folder  describes 
vital  details  on  lifts,  which  frequently 
involves  complicated  and  confusing 
day  and  multiple  day  rates,  book  plans 
and  special  rates.  If  you  know  the 
ropes  it  can  result  in  substantial  sav¬ 
ings. 

The  folder  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  for  “Europe  on  Skis,”  1961- 
62,  Steve  Lohr,  General  Tours,  Inc., 
595  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22, 


In  the  United  States,  United  Air¬ 
lines  is  offering  a  wide  variety  of 
package  plans  to  almost  every  resort 
in  the  Rockies  and  the  Far  West.  The 
plans  are  specially  designed  for  rela¬ 
tively  short  vacations  and  run  from 
$60  to  $114  plus  fare.  Details  on  these 
plans  are  avaQable  at  United  ticket 
offices  or  through  authorized  travel 
agents. 

Domestic  air  travelers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  new  jet  excursion  fares. 
If  you  leave  between  Monday  noon 
and  Friday  noon  on  a  trip  of  not  less 
than  thirteen  and  not  more  than 
twenty-one  days,  the  saving  can  be 
considerable.  A  sample  fare:  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  and  back 
is  $198,  a  saving  of  $60  over  the  old 
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Continental 

Metal  Skis . . . 
hottest  skis 
on  the  slope 

No  other  ski  is  such  a  pleasure  to 
use,  so  easy  to  ski  on.  Here  are 
three  reasons  why: 

CUSHION-CORE  absorbs  vibration, 
ends  the  chatter  that  causes  other 
metal  skis  to  wander  and  flutter. 

RACER-SHARP  EDGES  are  Hollow 
Ground  Spring  Steel— they’re  the 
finest  holding  edges  available  on 
any  ski. 

GUARANTEE  on  Continentals  covers 
defects  and  breakage  for  one  full  year. 

See  Northland  Continentals 
at  your  dealer’s— $85.00 


For  50  Years, 

A  Tradition  of  Outstanding  Quality 


First,  think  it  through;  then  think  while  going  through  with  it.  Tommy 
Armour,  the  great  golfer,  says  that  duffers  flub  their  golf  shots  be¬ 
cause  they  hurry  the  swing.  They  hurry  the  swing  in  order  to  get  the 
unpleasant  probability  of  failure  over  with  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Result:  flub. 

The  case  of  the  skier  is  similar,  with  the  addition  of  two  fearful 
factors:  gravity  and  centrifugal  force.  His  instinct  is  to  get  at  that 
turn  and  get  it  over  with  quickly,  but  instead  of  finishing  the  turn  as 
his  instructor  does,  he  finds  himself  still  moving  at  a  rather  surpris¬ 
ing  speed  in  an  unexpected  direction.  This  happens  because  he  has 
forgotten,  or  never  understood,  his  instructor’s  directions.  In  his 
anxiety  to  get  this  fearful  experience  behind  him,  he  flew  at  it  with 
sufficient  courage  but  insufficient  craft.  Result:  flop.  He  can’t  stand 
and  cuss  like  a  golfer  because  he’s  still  moving.  He’s  got  to  stop.  Flop. 

I  have  a  trick  which  tends  to  minimize  the  evils  of  this  situation. 
When  learning  a  new  maneuver  in  ski  school,  watch  your  instructor 
and  listen  to  him  carefully.  Be  sure  you  understand  the  maneuver, 
its  purpose  and  place  in  the  sequence  and  how  it’s  done.  Watch  his 
execution  of  the  maneuver,  visualize  it,  step-by-step.  Then,  when 
your  turn  comes  to  try  it,  stop  for  a  moment  and  think.  Go  through  it 
in  your  mind,  just  as  you  saw  it  done.  Then,  while  you’re  doing  it, 
keep  thinking-through  each  step  of  the  maneuver.  You’ll  know  what 
you’re  doing  then  and  knowledge  always  dispels  fear.  We’re  never  at 
the  mercy  of  our  fears  when  we’re  thinking,  the  probability  of  failure 
disappears.  Result:  no  flop;  instead -success. 


THIMKI 


2325  Endicott  St.,  Dept.  120, 

St.  Paul  1 4,  Minn.;  and  Laconia,  N.  H. 


MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE 
Mont  Trsmblant,  P.  Q. 

Complete  French-Canadian  ski  village  with  double 
lod  single  chair  lifts,  T-bars.  tows.  24  CSIA  Ski 
School  instructors.  50  miles  of  downhill  trails. 
Directly  at  base  of  Mont  Tremblant.  Accommodations 
In  L^ge,  Inn  or  your  own  private  cottage.  Ski  Weeks 
from  SI 05  including  all  meals,  lodging.  Ski  School 
jnd  daily  lift  tickets.  Club  Plan;  reservations  neces¬ 
sary.  Our  Chateau  Beauvallon  and  Devil's  River  Lodge 
oSer  equally  reasonable  rates.  Write  for  information. 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Ryan.  Pres,  and  Man.  Dir. 

CARIBOU  LODGE 
Lac  Superieur,  P.  Q. 

New  ski  lodge  4  miles  from  Mont  Tremblant  North- 
tide.  ^autyrest  mattresses.  Hot  and  cold  running 
water  in  every  room.  European  cuisine.  Races  from 
$6.50  a  day  and  up.  $45.00  weekly  and  up  American 
Plan.  Write  to:  Caribou  Lodge.  Lac  Superieur.  P.  Q. 
or  phone  St.  Jovite  425-2121. 

CHALET  DES  CHUTES 
Mont  Tremblant,  P.  Q. 

A  cozy,  comfortable  inn  well  known  for  its  super 
cuisine  and  friendly  atmosphere.  15  new  rooms,  each 
with  private  bach  and  shower.  New  lounge  with  fire¬ 
place.  Dancing  ni^tly  in  cocktail  bar  with  uio. 
Located  within  minutes  of  Tremblant's  chair  and 
new  T-bar  lifts.  Cottages  with  private  showers  avail¬ 
able.  Races  from  $8  including  breakfast  and  dinner. 
Leo  Samson,  Proprietor.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  425-2738. 

GRAY  ROCKS  INN 
St.  Jovite,  P.  Q. 

80  mi.  N.W.  of  Montreal  on  Route  11.4  mi.  from 
Mont  Tremblant.  T-Bar  lift  on  Sugar  Peak.  100  yards 
from  Inn.  Home  of  Snow  Fagle  Ski  School.  Skating- 
tleighing-riding.  etc.  Genial  acmosphere-Dancing. 
Rates  $9.50  to  $19.00  with  meals.  Learn  to  Ski 
Weeks  from  $74.50.  Write  for  Folder  or  Tel.  St. 
Jovite  425-27'71,  P.Q.,  Canada.  Harry  Wheeler,  Host, 

THE  CHANTECLER 
Ste.  Adele-En-Haut,  P.  Q. 

The  Laurentians'  finest  resort,  renowned  as  ski  center 
( 2  T-Bars,  Pomalifr.  CSIA  School,  etc. )  with  out¬ 
standing  atmosphere.  Only  resort  with  Year-Round 
Pool  and  Curling.  Aaive  Social  program.  Rates 
S12.50-$17  daily  ( 2  to  a  room)  including  meals. 
"Ski  Weeks"  from  $90  per  person,  all  inclusive.  For 
deails  write  S.  K.  Lattimore.  (Tel.  CApital  9-3555). 

SUN  VALLEY  HOTEL  SUISSE 
Ste.  Adele-^n-Haut,  P.  Q. 

Switzerland  in  (Quebec.  3  Modern  and  high-speed 
T-bar  lifts,  starting  within  100  feet  from  the  hotel. 
10  slopes  for  beginners  and  experts.  Swiss  ski-school. 
Well  known  French  cuisine  with  Swiss  specialties. 
Bar.  Swiss  accordion  enteruinment.  Ski-weeks  from 
$66.00.  For  information  write  us  or  phone  Ste. 
Adele  CApital  9-3512  or  9-3513.  Swiss  owner-Mgr. 

THE  BELLEVUE 
Morin  Heights,  P.  Q. 

Where  The  Whole  Family  Can  Ski  —  A  modern 
resort  with  a  friendly  atmosphere.  Skiing  at  our  front 
door.  Modern  lift  serving  Bellevue  slope  and  trails. 
Tows  on  beginner  slopes.  Ski  School.  Ski  Shop. 
Cocktail  Bar,  Dancing.  Sleigh  rides.  Excellent  Meals. 
Double  with  meals  $8  daily.  All  Exj^nse  week  $65. 
For  variety  we  are  5  minutes  drive  from  Mont 
Gabriel  and  St.  Sauveur  areas.  Tel.  CApital  6-3737. 

WIN-SUM  INN 

St.  Sauveur  des  Monts,  P.  Q. 

45  mi.  north  of  Montreal  via  Autoroute.  Famous  Ski 
Playground  close  to  Hill  70  and  adjacent  hills.  Mar¬ 
quis,  Mont  Habitant  and  Mont  Gabriel  areas  within 
minutes.  C.S.l.A.  School.  Ski  weeks  $80  up.  Famous 
for  fine  food.  Comfortable.  Modern.  Fully  licensed. 
Sprinkler  Protected.  Phone  in  every  room.  Daily  rate, 
A.  P.  $9-$15.  Tel.  CA  7-2624.  Under  new  Mgt. 


New  Fast  Highway 
gives  you  more 
ski-fime! 

MONT 

TREMBLANT 


Lac 
Superieur 


MANOIR  PINOTEAU 
Mont  Tramblant,  P.  Q. 

Smart,  more  intimate  French  resort,  excellent  food 
and  accommodations,  incl.  private  chalets.  Friendly, 
personal  service.  Impromptu  dancing.  Join  the  ski 
school  fun  ...  ski  in  small  groups  with  the  friends 
you  make.  Individual  classes  ranging  from  Novice  to 
Expert.  Special  attention  given  to  novices  with  our 
own  baby  tow  right  at  our  door.  Fully  quipped  ski 
shop  for  rentals.  De  luxe  all  inclusive  ski  we^s  from 
S94.0(),  includes  ski  school,  unlimited  use  of  all  lifts 
throughout  the  Laurentians,  meals,  lodging. 

■■  “  •  ■  Q.Tel.  4; 


tation  to  areas.  Mont  Tremblant,  P.  Q. 


425-2 


Ste.  Agathe 
des  Monts 


Morin 

Heights 


St. 
Sauveur 


MONTREAL 


your  Laurentian  Holiday.  -  • 

Rent  a  MEW  ^ 

TILDSM  "“SI"'’  ' 


HOTEL  MONT  TREMBLANT 
Mont  Trsmblant,  P.  Q. 

Owned  and  managed  by  Roger  Baervoets,  formerly 
with  Mount  Royal  and  Windsor  Hotels,  Montreal. 
Capacity  75.  Rooms  with  or  without  private  bath. 
Daily  $6.50  to  $9  American  Plan.  $42-$60  weekly. 
Dormitory  accommodation  $6.  Truly  French  cuisine 
and  friendly  atmosphere.  Cocktail  Lounge.  5  minutes 
to  lifts.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  425-3232. 

THE  TREMBLANT  CLUB 
Mont  Trsmblant,  P.  Q. 

Facing  world  famous  Mont  Tremblant  in  the  center 
of  French  Canada's  finest  skiing  area.  Friendly  atmos¬ 
phere  with  superior  accommodation  and  fine  French 
cuisine.  Rates:  American  Plan  $11.00  up  or  "learn 
to  ski  weeks"  including  chair  lift  charges.  Certified 
Ski  School.  For  reservations  write  The  Tremblant 
Club.  Box  70.  Mont  Tremblant,  Quebec  or  phone 
St.  Jovite  425-2732. 

VILLA  BELLEVUE 
Mont  Trsmblant,  P.  Q. 

"Learn-To-Ski  Weeks"  at  famous  Mont  Tremblant, 
from  $72.00.  Reserve  today!  Use  of  chair  lifts. 
T-Bars,  tows;  lessons  by  Villa  Bellevue  Ski  School; 
Free  transportation  to  and  from  Mont  Tremblant 
South  side;  7  days.  6  nights,  all  meals.  Write  today 
for  folder  and  rates.  Rene  T.  Dubois.  Tel.  St.  Jovite 
425-2734.  In  New  York  call:  Gertrude  Donnelly, 
MU  7-4264. 

LAURENTIDE  INN 
Sts.  Agaths  dss  Monts,  P.  Q. 

Resort  ski  center  of  the  Laurentians— 60  miles  north 
of  Montreal— Main  lodge  and  Chalet  accommodations 
—Friendly,  informal  atmosphere.  Ste.  Agathe  boasts 
6  T-bar  lifts  and  1  new  double  chair  lift  which 
means  skiing  for  all  skiers-novice  to  expert.  Well 
established  Ski  School  with  Canadian  Ski  Alliance 
Instructors.  All  ei^nse  ski  weeks  from  $80  to  $120. 
Write  or  phone  Laurentide  Inn.  Ste.  Agathe.  P.  Q. 
Phone  326-2240.  Or  contact  W.  P.  Wolfe  office 
near  you. 

FAR  HILLS  INN 
Val  Morin,  P.  Q. 

Superb  ski  resort  52  miles  north  of  Montreal  via 
thruway.  Own  1000  ft.  h^h  capacity  T-Bar;  rope 
tow,  2  double  chairlifts,  23  T-Bars  within  10  minutes, 
ideally  located  for  ski  excursions.  Instruction  under 
Elton  Irwin.  Director-Examiner  C.S.l.A.  Dancing, 
enteruinment  nightly.  All-inclusive  ski  weeks  from 
$76.  Daily— $11  to  $17.50.  A.P.  American  Express 
Credit  Cards  honored.  Tel.  Montreal  UN  6-2281. 

CARDY-ALPINE  INN  ft  COHAGES 
St*.  Marguarit*  Station,  P.  Q. 

Luxurious  Laurentian  resort  where  ^iing  is  at  its 
best.  T-Bar  lifts  on  new  enlarged  Cardy-Cochand  hill. 
Learn  to  ski  weeks  from  $100  including  ski  school 
and  lifts.  Hammond  organ  music  at  meal  hours. 
Dancing  nightly.  One  hour  from  Montreal.  For 
information  write  or  wire  F.  H.  Gibson  or  contact 
your  travel  agent. 

CHALET  COCHAND 
Ste.  Marguerite  Station,  P.  Q. 

45  miles  North  of  Montreal,  New  Thruway.  Be¬ 
ginners  slopes,  new  development  with  double  chair¬ 
lift,  T-Bar  and  Tows.  Renowned  ski  school.  Skating- 
sleigh  rides.  Dancing— Swiss  Continental  Night  life. 
Accordion  Music  and  Yodels.  Swiss  Fondue.  Informal 
Atmosphere.  Daily  Rates  $11.00  to  $17.50  with 
meals.  Ski  Week  all  incl.  $75.00  up.  Write  Louis 
Cochand,  owner,  for  folder. 


1 200  Stanley  St. 

AND 
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FREEZE  NOW... 


( Continued  from  page  59 J 


Somewhere  in  this  conditioning  pro¬ 
gram,  try  to  set  aside  a  few  minutes 
each  day  for  disembarking  indoctrina¬ 
tion.  "  his  is  accomplished  generally 
by  scooting  down  a  flight  of  stairs  on 
your  wallet,  and  approximates  what 
happens  in  another  emergency — dis¬ 
covering  that  as  you  near  the  chair¬ 
lift’s  top  terminal  your  feet  will  not 
reach  the  ramp,  because  of:  (1)  an 
over-zealous  shovel  pusher  or  (2)  be¬ 
ing  short. 

If  you  want  to  have  all  your  reac¬ 
tions  trained,  have  a  friend  belt  you 
across  the  middle  spine  with  a  base¬ 
ball  bat  four  or  five  times  a  day  so 
disembarking  from  the  chair  will  not 
be  a  completely  surprising  experience. 

Of  course,  if  your  favorite  area  has 
a  Pomalift,  you  may  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  preparation  a  shrewd  move.  Have 
a  buddy  attach  a  pogo-stick  to  the  rear 
axle  of  his  car  with  a  trailing  ten  feet 


or  so  of  cable.  Place  the  foot-bars 
of  the  pogo-stick  across  the  backs  of 
your  thighs.  Now,  go.  You  will  cover 
all  possible  dismounting  experiences 
if  your  buddy  happens  to  be  a  drag- 
racer.  Do  not,  however,  attempt  this 
bare-footed. 

So  much  for  disembarking. 

Now,  in  your  mind’s  eye,  start  that 
carefree  run  down  the  mountain.  It’s 
barely  possible  an  emergency  or  two 
will  occur.  Be  ready.  Borrow  a  cement 
mixer.  Throw  in  a  few  splintered 
pieces  of  wood,  a  metal  bar  or  two 


and  a  cake  of  shaved  ice.  Crawl  in, 
reach  out,  push  button.  This,  then, 
will  thorougnly  prepare  your  reactions 
for  the  first  time  you  encounter  a 
schussboomer  taking  the  hill  straight 
just  as  you  carom  blindly  off  the  fall 
line.  For  early  season,  add  rocks. 

Let’s  face  it;  you’ll  possibly  make  a 
sitzmark  or  two.  Before  you  ever  head 
for  the  mountains,  dig  a  fair-sized  hole 
in  light  sand.  Now,  split  open  a  feather 
pillow.  Using  an  Army  entrenching 
tool,  (that  little  short-handled  shovel) 
try  filling  the  hole  with  the  feathers. 
A  light  breeze  is  desirable.  If  you  find 
the  feathers  diminishing,  and  the  hole 
getting  larger,  you  will  be  schooled 
for  trying  to  fill  your  sitzmark  in 
powder  snow. 

There  are  few  emergencies  to  which 
you’ll  be  a  stranger,  if  you  follow  this 
program. 

However,  there’s  one  situation  that 
we  have  yet  to  conquer.  Nothing  has 
been  found  to  approximate  the  acme 
of  frustration  that  comes  as  you  try 
to  close  a  zipper — (on  your  pocket,  of 
course) — while  wearing  mittens.  END 


Distributor: 

Johnny  Seesaw's  Peru /Vermont 


(say  Rye-Klee) 

For  skiers  at  the  top  .... 

the  Raicble  Mark  DC  is  the  surpassingly 
racy,  hrst-class  ski  boot  with  slim  heel 
and  sturdy  sole.  The  brilliantly  designed 
shank  construction,  the  cSilproof  lea¬ 
ther*,  tough  as  all  outdoors,  and  the  built 
in  reinforcements  give  absolute  footing, 
the  supporting  inner  sole  lends  a  wholly 
new  running  feel.  It’s  the  surest  skiing 
you’ve  ever  known  ....  with  almost  no 
tiring. 

mens:  $  60.- 

At  leading  Ski  Shops 
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Will  YOUR  bindings 
release  at  this  angle? 


AMERICAN  TECHNIQUE 


( Continued  from  pege  S3J 


niques  being  taught  at  resorts  only  a 
few  hours’  drive  apart.  The  best  solu¬ 
tion  for  a  skier  was  to  visit  only  one 
ski  area  regularly,  taking  all  his  in¬ 
struction  from  one  ski  ichool.  But  the 
public  prefers  to  travel  around  and 
discover  what  other  areas  have  to 
offer.  Few  efforts  were  made  to 
remedy  this  situation  and  each  ski 
school  director  remained  king  in  his 
own  domain,  technically,  methodically 
and  otherwise.  This  by  no  means  im¬ 
plies  that  those  schools  were  not  effi¬ 
cient  or  effective.  Some  of  them  were 
certainly  outstanding  in  their  systems 
as  well  as  in  their  technical  and 
methodical  standards.  But  this  situa¬ 
tion,  together  with  personal  pride  and 
sincere  convictions  of  doing  the  right 
thing  played  a  large  part  in  fostering 
the  belief  among  many  ski  school 
directors  that  coordination  of  ski  tech¬ 
niques  was  impossible. 

Then  an  Austrian  professor  named 
Stephan  Kruckenhauser  took  a  critical 
look  at  Austrian  rotation — the  classic 
Arlberg  technique  first  developed  by 
the  venerable  Hannes  Schneider.  He 
was  convinced  that  it  was  time  for  a 
change  and  that  the  way  the  local 
youngsters  twisted  themselves  through 
the  moguls  on  the  Galzig  was  a  new 
trend  to  be  explored.  This  new  style 
came  to  be  known  as  “wedeln.”  But 
Professor  Kruckenhauser,  like  many 
before  him,  soon  found  that  the  proph¬ 
et  is  seldom  recognized  among  his 
own  people.  Even  though  he  attracted 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  young¬ 
sters,  he  was  treated  as  an  intruder  by 
the  established  ski  school  directors  and 
the  powerful  European  professional 
organizations.  His  historic  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  1957  International  Ski 
School  Congress  in  Sweden  was  not 
immediately  successful  at  home  but  it 
soon  attracted  wide  publicity  and  atten¬ 
tion  in  other  skiing  nations. 

In  this  country,  ski  Magazine  was 
among  the  first  to  spread  the  news. 
In  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  that 
followed,  statements  were  made  that 
today,  after  the  powder  has  settled, 
make  amusing  reading.  One  fact  bears 
emphasis  here:  wedeln  is  not  a  new 
technique;  it  is  merely  a  new  final  form 
of  an  older  technique  known  as  “re¬ 
verse  shoulder.”  To  be  learned  cor¬ 
rectly  and  most  easily,  the  natural 
sequence  of  reverse  shoulder  skiing 
should  be  learned  from  the  beginning. 

(Continued) 


CANADA  Dmvw  Saginaw  Swain 

UITISH  COLUMBIA  Goft  Brother*  Morley  Brother*  Swoin  Ski  Shop 

Trail  Wyai^etfe  q^jIq 

George  Sporling  It.  Olenweod  Spring*  Shoher  Heighta 

Vancouver  **  Uf***®^*, .  C.  1.  Nicholl* 

George  Sporling  Lt.  CONNKTICUT  ^  OREGON 

ONTARIO  Wihon 

Toronto  Virginio  City  Foster*  Sporting  Gocds 

Wot*on*  We*t  Hartford  Ketolo*  PENNSYLVANIA 

QUEBK  ipotf*  Ltd.  MONTANA  Philadelphia 

Montreal  IDAHO  Billing*  Mitchell  and  Ness 

Raymor>d  Lonctot  ftoiso  School  Hordwore  UTAH 

CALIFORNIA  •Lleffner  Boimon  j^l, 

Hermow.  Bench  .  ^Porting  Goods 

Boy  Chalet  Lli.  *  Hordwore 

Bevoriv  Hilli  Twin  Poll*  All  C  *1  Neldon  *  Sport  Cove 

SunTni^’^^.  Cot  Thompson  AlUport  ^pplie* 

Sunlond  Sport*  The  Mort  M.**oula  Loger  Tutt. 

rt.  ?  .  'H'NOIS  Hunter* 

Chico  Sporting  NEVADA  ^  . 

Compton  ,  „  L"*  AlSSf^rt* 

MorsholiT  Cook*  Sportcroft  Alpine  Sports 

Euroko  ^  j  HAMPSHIRE 

n-  L U  ci.  cu  Hinsdole  Sportsmon 

^"iteHvw'oi?'  ^P°Hing  Good*  John  Sommer*  Ski  &  SporH  „  - _ . 

Hollywood  INDIANA  Laconia  Sporling  Good* 

Hollyw^  ^ting  Good*  Indionopoli*  Piche  Ski  Shoo  VERMONT 

L«  AngelM  Custom  Winter  Sports  NEW  MEXICO  Brottleboia 

y^kfsk^ShoT™ 

VS^W^SportingGood* 

Rit<  ck-  <Kr«  Momingdoio  (loylston)  Tior>os  WASHINOTON 

Bill*  OKI  onop  Bellevoe 

fUom/hnc  Spfingflold  Binghompten  Hal's 

Beo^s  Sporting  Good*  Sports  Vernel  Sport  Shop 

Avmn  "?iki  Co  lonotbere  Buffole  Opportvnity 

Bonny  Ski  &  Sport  Country  Gentleman  Sport  Creel 

ri  MICHIGAN  CorMond  SeotHo 

A|  Boyne  City  Senders  Sport  Shop  Cunninghom  Ski  Lodge 

,  Shoeffer  Sporting  Goods  Molone  Recreotior>ol  Equipment  Co. 

r*  Ad  Ski  Shop  J  C.  Penney  Co. 

'"9  s  Barretts  Sporthous  New  York  City  J-  W.  Longlie  Co, 

Son^Froncisco  Birminghom  Post  Ski  Shop  Spokone 

Kenneollys  Sport  Shop  ^|pj^p  S»  j^p  Oneonta  J.  C^nney  Co. 

COLORADO  Deerfield  Jim  Konstonty  Spt.  Goods  Wenotthee 

Aspen  Colonial  Ski  Shop  Rochester  Arlberg  Ski  Shop 

Sobbatinis  Grand  Rapids  Ed  Rose  Sporting  Goods  WYOMING 

BouMer  Schontz  Hardware  Tonowondo  Cotper 

Arapahoe  Sporting  Goods  Bill  &  Pauls  Sporthous  Del  Ton  Sporting  Goods  The  Skier 

Miller  Ski  Co.,  Orem,  Utah  R.  Lanctot,  4203  Rue  Brebauf,  Montreal 


eHOTO - niKD  LINDHOLM 


THE  FIRST  QUALITY  SKI  RACK  EVER  DEVELOPED 

The  same  progressive  new  company  that  completely  revolutionized  ski  pole  design  and  construction  now 
has  the  answer  to  the  skier's  lament,  "Why  on  earth  doesn't  someone  make  a  really  good  rack?"  This 
handsome,  well-made  rack  will  last  you  as  long  as  you  ski.  Cannot  blow  off  car,  even  at  100  m.p.h.  Holds 
12  pairs  with  ease.  Converts  to  carry  heavy  boats,  camping  gear,  or  luggage.  Unlike  stamped  tin  racks, 
it's  no  eyesore  on  a  nice  new  car.  Expensive,  but  worth  it. 

See  any  ii[on-usii  pole  dealer,  or  write  for  literature,  by 

SKI  POLE  SPECIALISTS,  KETCHUM,  IDAHO. 
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Peter  Estin 


Director,  Peter  Estin  Ski  Schools  at; 
La  Parva,  Chile;  Farellones,  Chile; 
Sugarbush,  U.S.A. 


I  recommend  HART 
METAL  SKIS  to  recreational 
pupils  because  they  hold  their 
course  better  and  are  quieter  than 
other  metal  skis. 


The  MtartJftetal  Ski 

M400  EMDICOrr  ST.,  ST.  MUL  14,  MIMM. 


you  can’t  pull 
the  edges.., because 
they’re  part  of  the  ski! 


"SAFETY  EDGE" 
METAL  SKIS 


Fun  skis?  Sure — Hart’s  are  the  great¬ 
est.  But  there  are  other  reasons  why 
instructors  recommend  them... and 
skiers  from  racers  to  learners  prefer 
them.  Take  Hart's  safety  edges.  They 
cannot  pull  out  because  there  are  no 
strips,  no  segments,  no  screws  in  Hart 
edges.  High  carbon  spring  steel  is 
laminated  right  into  the  ski  from  tip  to 
heel!  At  your  Authorized  Hart  Dealer. 
From  $84.50  to  $104.50. 


the 

HART 


Metal  Ski 


AMERICAN  TECHNIQUE... 

( Continued  from  preceding  page) 


I  have  never  claimed  that  reverse 
shoulder  is  easier  to  learn  than  rota¬ 
tion;  this  applies  especially  Ihe  be¬ 
ginning  phases.  However,  experience 
has  taught  me  that  we  do  get  better 
ski  positions  and  nicer  form  from  our 
pupils  from  the  stem  Christie  stage  on 

When  the  story  broke  in  the  United 
States,  two  young  instructors  from 
Davos,  Switzerland,  convinced  me  that 
reverse  shoulder  was  coming  back  for 
good.  I  immediately  started  to  retrain 
our  ski  school  staff.  At  the  same  time, 
my  colleagues  all  over  the  East  were 
faced  with  the  same  problem.  Some 
even  brought  Austrian  experts  to  this 
country  to  advise  them  and  to  teach 
their  instructors  the  secrets  of  this  new 
approach.  While  this  was  happening, 
we  held  the  second  annual  rally  of 
Eastern  certified  professional  instruct¬ 
ors  at  Stowe,  Vermont.  The  ski  school 
directors  who  attended,  aware  of  the 
closeness  of  our  individual  thinking 
on  the  new  technique,  decided  there 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  come  up  the 
same  answers  and  make  the  change 
together.  That  day,  the  first  successful 
attempt  to  coordinate  ski  teaching 
techniques  on  a  large  scale  in  this 
country  was  initiated.  Since  then,  we 
have  discussed  common  problems  to¬ 
gether,  have  worked  out  technical  de¬ 
tails  together  and  have  even  put  on 
demonstrations  of  technique  together. 
Since  we  all  ski  alike,  we  feel  that 
we  should  teach  alike  too,  or  at  least 
work  toward  the  same  finished  product 
and  the  same  technique. 

We  realize  that  many  roads  lead  to 
Rome,  however,  and  thus  the  exact 
methodical  approach  is  often  left  to 
the  individual  instructor  or,  better 
still,  the  individual  ski  school  since 
differences  in  terrain,  snow  conditions 
and  the  experiences  of  our  pupils 
themselves  must  be  considered.  By 
methodical  approach,  I  mean  the  ex¬ 
ercises  that  we  use  to  increase  the  skill 
of  our  students  such  as  use  of  poles, 
use  of  the  “hop”  approach  or  teaching 
the  parts  of  a  turn  before  attempting 
the  complete  maneuver.  Within  a  par¬ 
ticular  ski  school,  even  the  methodical 
approach  must  be  coordinated  within 
the  limits  just  mentioned.  The  recrea¬ 
tional  skier  should  remember  this 
whenever  he  sees  a  new  exercise.  It 
may  be  just  that  and  not  another  “new 
technique.”  The  fact  is  that  the  more 


SHOE  CO.,  LTD. 


34  NOTRE  DAME  W  .  MONTREAL,  CANADA 
USA  ROUSES  POINT  N  Y 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  •  AVAILABLE  AT  BETTER  SKI  SHOPS 


Sheet  plastic 
top  and  sole! 

a  $70  value. 

"Combi”  model  —  $39.95 
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European  imports  can’t  touch  this 
Japanese  finish  and  value:  25 
laminations  ...  4  courses  .  .  . 
interlocking  steel  edges  .  .  .  bril¬ 
liant  plastic  top  inlays.  Perfect  flex 
and  snap  for  Wedeln. 

AND:  “Recreation”  model  in  plas¬ 
tic  enamel  finish  —  $29.95 

Distributed  by 
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exercises  a  learning  skier  is  exposed 
to,  the  more  he  will  learn  and  the 
more  he  will  enjoy  the  learning  proc¬ 
ess. 

There  is  another  factor  of  which 
the  skier  should  be  well  aware.  There 
is  no  shortcut  to  technical  perfection. 

It  takes  just  so  long  to  ski  well  and 
perhaps  a  bit  longer  at  that.  I  call  a 
skier  a  “good  skier”  when  he  can  per¬ 
form  whatever  he  is  capable  of  with 
reasonable  proficiency  under  most 
conditions  on  most  terrain.  All  too 
often,  I  encounter  flashy  performers 
on  slopes  of  billiard  table  smoothness 
who  fall  apart  when  confronted  with 
powder  snow.  The  modern  ski  school 
is  not  out  to  create  star  snowplow  or 
stem  turn  specialists,  but  those  ma¬ 
neuvers  are  important  steps.  The  long¬ 
er  you  ski  and  the  farther  you  must 
travel  to  ski,  the  more  you  will  real¬ 
ize  the  importance  of  good,  solid  fun¬ 
damentals  without  which  there  can  be 
no  perfection  in  any  sport  or  activity. 

TTie  impact  of  developments  in  the 
Alps  affected  not  only  Eastern  in¬ 
struction  but  spread  quickly  through¬ 
out  the  entire  United  States.  To  take 
advantage  of  this  new  interest  profes¬ 
sionally  and  of  the  opportunity  to 
coordinate  all  instructors  regardless  of 
their  background.  Bill  Lash,  the  ener¬ 
getic  chairman  of  the  National  Ski 
Instruction  Committee  of  the  NSA, 
requested  that  each  regional  division 
of  NSA  send  demonstrators  to  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  at  Alta,  Utah,  in 
the  spring  of  1958.  These  demonstra¬ 
tions,  with  performances  and  detailed 
explanations  by  both  rotation  and  re¬ 
verse  shoulder  adherents,  were  fol¬ 
lowed  with  great  interest.  They  showed 
that,  despite  differences,  American  in¬ 
struction  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
was  capable  of  being  unified. 

Particularly  informative  for  me  at 
that  Alta  meeting  was  a  demonstration 
by  Willy  Schaeffler,  since  it  presented 
my  first  opportunity  to  compare  the 
reverse  shoulder  technique  of  old  with 
the  new  Kruckenhauser  approach.  I 
thought  that  the  Austrian  experts  had 
gone  overboard  and  I  never  believed 
that  other  nations  would  go  quite  as  far 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  new  tech¬ 
nique.  The  international  trend  proved 
me  both  right  and  wrong.  The  West 
Germans  certainly  tried  to  outdo  the 
Austrians  and  some  of  their  positions 
demonstrated  at  the  International  Ski 
School  Congress  in  Zakopane,  Poland, 
the  next  spring  ranged  from  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  impossible.  The  Italians 
stole  that  show  by  demonstrating  a 
very  natural,  smooth  form  of  revers- 
(Continued) 
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A  KEW  CONCEPT  IN  SKI  FILMS 


J  O  H  n  J  f)  V  AMERICAN  TECHNIQUE... 


personally  presents 

“ONCE  UPON  AN  ALP” 

starring 

A  Putzi  Franll-Lovely  Olympic  ace 
A  Don  Powers— Top  U.S.  ski  comedian 
A  12  Swiss  SkMNeisters  of  Flins 

in 

THE  GREATEST  SKI  CHASE  EVER  FILMED 


**  fi  Bennington,  Vt.  (Armory) 

*10  Kingston,  R.  I.  (U.  of  R.  I.) 

*11  Natick,  Mass.  (Sr.  High) 

**12  New  Britain,  Conn.  (Hi^  Schl) 

*13  Northboro,  Mass.  (Algonquin  Reg.  Hi) 
*14  Milton,  Mass.  (Milton  Academy) 

18  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (Nourse  Aud.) 

20  Vancouver,  B.  C.  ((}ueen  Eliz.  Thtr) 

21  Portland,  Ore.  (Public  Aud.) 

*24  Juneau,  Alaska  (20th  Cent.  Thtr) 

25  Anchorage,  Alaska  (High  Schl) 

26  Fairbanks,  Alaska  (U.  of  Alaska) 

27-29  Seattle,  Wash.  (Palomar  Thtr) 

30  Sacramerrto,  Cal.  (Sac.  City  Coll.  Aud.) 


1  Detroit.  Mich.  (Ford  Aud.) 

2  New  London,  Conn.  (Conn.  Coll.) 

3  Beverly,  Mass.  (Beverly  Hi) 

**  4  Providence.  R.  I.  (Hope  High) 

M  5  Pittsfield.  Mass.  (North  High) 

6  Worcester.  Mass.  (Bumcoat  Jr.  Hi) 
7-9  Montreal.  Que.  (West  Hill  Aud.) 

10k  11  Wellesley.  Mass.  (Jr.  High) 
ml2  Wellesley.  Mass.  (Jr.  High) 

12  Sprin^eld,  Mass.  (Cathedral  Hi) 

14  Stamford,  Conn.  (SL  Mary’s  Aud.) 
1^  16  New  York  City  (Hurrter  Coll.  Thtr) 
17  Boston,  Mass.  (John  Hancock  Hall) 

19  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  (Jamestown  High) 

20  Watertown.  N.  Y.  (High  School) 

21  Washington.  D.  C.  (tel:  EM  2-9554) 

22  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Masonic  Thtr) 

23  Hanover,  N.  H.  (Webster  Hall) 

24  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  (Harriton  High  Schl) 

25  SL  Louis,  Mo.  (Sheldon  Mem.  Aud.) 

26  Duluth,  Minn.  (Orleans  Jr.  Hi) 

27  Milwaukee,  Wise.  (Shorewood  Aud.^ 

28  Winnetka.  III.  (New  Trier  Hi) 

29  Chicago,  III.  (Austin  High) 

30  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Music  Hall) 


1  Denver.  Colo.  (East  High) 

2  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  (Int’l  Ontre) 

*  4  Reno,  Nevada  (State  Bldg.) 

5  Berkeley.  Cal.  (Community  Theatre) 
6-10  Los  Angeles.  (^1.  (Wilshire  Ebell  Th'r. 
14  Lake  Forest,  III.  (Onwentsia  C.— Priv.) 
IS,  16  Westfield.  N.  J.  (Westfield  High) 
ml6  West  Point  N.  Y.  (USMA) 
ml7  Bedford.  N.  Y.  (Fox  Lane  Hi) 

18  Albany,  N.  Y.  (High  School) 

27  New  York  City  (Harvard  Club— Priv.) 
*28  Pinehurst  N.  C.  (Pinehurst  Forum) 

29  Hot  Springs,  Va.  (The  Homestead) 


3  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  (Civic  Aud.) 

4  Birmingham,  Mich.  (B’ham  Thtr) 

5  Sharon,  Mass.  (High  SchooO 

6  Andover.  Mass.  (Andover  Academy) 

*  7  Manchester.  N.  H.  (Inst.  Arts  &  Sci.) 

*  9  Rochester.  N.  Y.  (Kodak  Park  Aud.) 

10  Danielson,  Conn.  (Killingly  Mem.  Schl) 
11, 12  New  Haven.  Conn.  (Hillhouse  Hi) 
13  Concord,N.H.(St.  Paul'sSchool— Priv.) 

15  Brunswick,  Me.  (Bowdoin  College) 

16  Wellesley,  Mass.  (Pine  Manor  Jr.  Col.) 

17  Pawtuck^  R.  I.  (West  Hi) 

18  Providence.  R.  I.  (R.  I.  Schl  Design) 
19, 20  Hartford,  Conn.  (Bushnell  Aud.) 

22  Williamstown,  Mass.  (Chapin  Hall) 

23  Waterbury,  Conn.  (High  SchooO 
24-26  Bradford,  Mass.  (Bradford  Jr.  Col.) 
27  Bridgeport.  Conn.  (Klein  Theatre) 

m2B  New  Canaan.  Conn.  (High  SchooO 

30  Toronto,  Ont  (North  Torotrto  Col’gte) 

31  Milwaukee.Wisc.(Mt.  Mary  Col.— Priv.) 


1  Chicago,  ill.  (Racquet  Club— Priv.) 

2  Madison.  Wise.  (Wis.  Union  Thtr) 

*  3  East  Lansing,  Mich.  (Mich.  State  U.) 

4  Exeter,  N.  H.  (Exeter  Acdy— Priv.) 

5  RidgewoocL  N.  J.  (Ben  Fklyn.  Hi) 

6  Montclair,  N.  J.  (Mt.  Hebron  SchO 

7  Haverford,  Pa.  (Merion  (ticket— Priv.) 

*  =  Olympic  Holiday  m  =  Matinee  only 
**  =  Mountain  Magic  M  =  Mat.  and  Eve. 
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ing.  Francesco  Freund,  the  talented 
inspector  of  Italian  ski  schools,  has 
since  succeeded  in  making  this  “total 
motion”  form  of  natural-position  ski¬ 
ing  the  official  Italian  technique. 

Meanwhile,  the  Swiss,  embroiled  in 
a  bitter  battle  among  themselves,  stuck 
to  their  well-established  form  of  rota¬ 
tion  and  went  to  great  lengths  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  Slowly  but  surely  the  uniform¬ 
ity  in  Swiss  schools  melted  away  until 
the  official  change  to  reverse  shoulder 
was  made.  That  left  only  the  French 
going  their  own  way,  and  very  ably  so. 
Frequent  changes  in  their  technique 
during  the  last  few  years  indicate  that 
the  evolutionary  pr(x%ss  is  not  over 
yet  in  France.  They  are  led  by  very 
talented  and  devoted  experts  and  their 
success  in  international  competition 
will  certainly  attract  the  interest  of 
recreational  skiers  in  coming  years. 

A  year  after  that  memorable  con¬ 
vention  at  Alta,  the  National  Ski 
School  Conference  was  organized  and 
has  been  held  each  year  since,  with 
more  and  more  experts  from  all  over 
the  country  attending.  The  distances 
they  must  travel  to  do  this  and  the 
personal  sacrifices  point  out  their 
interest  and  devotion  to  their  profes¬ 
sion.  The  outstanding  programs  offered 
at  these  meetings  deal  with  all  aspects 
of  ski  school  operation,  not  just  in¬ 
struction,  indicating  the  maturation  of 
the  profession.  ] 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  meeting  at 
Whitefish  last  spring  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  milestone  in  the  progress 
of  American  ski  instruction.  During 
the  technique  demonstrations  by  repr 
resentatives  of  each  regional  division, 
it  was  established  beyond  doubt  that 
most  American  instructors  ski  alike. 
In  free  skiing,  there  was  no  way  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  instructors  from 
opposite  comers  of  the  country.  We 
have  achieved  today  a  similarity  in 
execution  of  technical  form  that  is  in¬ 
deed  astounding.  The*  national  confer¬ 
ences  are  paying  off. 

Since  the  great  majority  of  ski 
school  directors  who  attended  the 
Whitefish  meeting  favored  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  unified  American  technique, 
one  big  question  remains  in  our  minds. 
What  should  be  done  next?  'The  gen¬ 
eral  realization  that  all  techniques 
are  based  on  mechanics  or  physical 
laws  as  applied  to  the  sport  finally 
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gives  us  a  solid  base  for  discusson.  We 
foDy  realize  that  all  forms  of  skiing, 
even  acrobatics,  can  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
plained  in  this  manner.  But  our  atten¬ 
tion  and  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  needs  of  the  average  recrea¬ 
tional  skier — the  customer  of  our  ski 
schools  and  the  majority  of  American 
skiers.  If  the  internationally-accepted 
system  of  progressing  through  graded 
!  classes  is  properly  handled,  those  with 
>  natural  talent  can  reach  the  top  as 
I  readily  as  in  any  other  way  without 
I  missing  the  fundamentals.  The  less- 
'  coordinated  novice  may  require  a  bit 
longer.  His  determination  will  decide 
I  how  far  he  will  go  and  his  ski  instruc- 
i  tor  will  see  that  he  gets  there  as  fast 
as  is  safely  possible. 

How  soon  can  a  unified  system  be 
put  into  practice  in  this  country?  Cer- 
I  tainly  not  this  season,  perhaps  not 
even  the  next.  We  must  proceed  with 
a  thoroughness  that  takes  time.  Next 
spring,  a  sizable  delegation  c9  Ameri¬ 
can  ski  school  directors,  officials  of 
the  national  committee  and  PSIA  rep¬ 
resentatives  will  attend  the  VI  Inter¬ 
national  Ski  School  Congress  at  Cer- 
vinia.  Italy.  This  group  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  time  abroad  to  study 
the  latest  developments  in  ski  teach¬ 
ing  methods  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries,  reporting  back  to  next  year’s 
annual  conference  at  Alta.  I  believe 
that,  at  this  point,  we  will  be  closer  to 
a  unified  American  ski  technique  that 
we  can  all  be  proud  of  and  that  every 
I  skier  can  look  to  with  the  greatest 
I  amount  of  confidence.  END 
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Many  skiers-both  male  and  female,  beginners  and  racers,  adults 
and  children— overlook  an  important  factor  in  their  daily  preparations 
for  skiing.  Despite  its  importance,  it’s  so  simple  that  many  are  never 
even  aware  of  it  until  it's  too  late.  I’m  talking  about  the  way  you 
lace  your  ski  boots. 

Your  boots  must  be  laced  quite  firmly  if  they  are  to  give  you  the 
control  of  your  skis  that  you  need  and  if  they  are  to  transmit  changes 
in  terrain  such  as  icy  patches  or  hidden  obstacles.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  doesn’t  take  much  to  overdo  it  and  cut  off  circulation,  resulting  in 
discomfort.  For  their  most  efficient  use,  lace  your  boots  properly 
whenever  you  put  them  on. 

First,  of  course,  I  assume  that  your  boots  fit  properly  and  that  you 
have  developed  the  right  combination  of  socks  for  your  needs  (I 
prefer  one  light  pair,  one  heavy  pair  in  that  order).  Now  put  them  on. 
The  lower  laces  of  the  inner  boot  should  be  drawn  softly  until  the 
eides  of  the  boot  cause  a  slight  pressure  on  your  foot.  As  you  progress 
up  over  the  instep,  the  lacing  becomes  firmer  but  not  necessarily 
tighter.  At  this  point,  arch  your  foot  a  few  times  to  move  it  snugly 
back  into  the  heel  of  the  boot.  Continue  lacing  through  the  ankle 
area  to  the  top,  keeping  the  laces  quite  tight  now.  Tie  an  ordinary 
bow  with  no  extra  knots  and  lay  the  excess  lace  flat  over  the  instep, 
closing  the  outer  boot.  You  should  be  able  to  wiggle  your  toes  freely. 

If  the  outer  laces  are  removable,  tie  a  permanent  knot  in  the 
center  of  each  one  to  act  as  a  guide.  Place  the  knot  between  the  first 
row  of  hooks  and  start  lacing  with  even  pressure,  being  careful  not 
to  pull  too  tight.  If  you  have  extra  lace  left  over  at  the  top,  start 
double  lacing  back  down  the  upper  hooks.  Finish  by  tying  a  bow 
similar  to  a  square  knot.  It  should  last  all  day. 


'Lat  ili 


m  uaut 


xo  want 
jki  vacationl 


•  POWDER  SNOW 

•  FRIENDLY  ATMOSPHERE 

•  NO  LONG  LIFT  LINES 

•  EXCELLENT  FOOD 

ALTA'S  FINEST 


ALTA  •  VIA  SANDY  •  UTAH 


THE  MILLER  "IMPERIAL" 
RELEASING  FRONT  THROW 


THE  MOST  ADVANCED  CABLE 
RELEASE  EVER  DEVELOPED 

•  Only  front  throw  with  progretsive  release. 

■  Easily  attached  to  the  ski  with  only  2  screws. 

•  Cannot  freeze  or  open  by  "hooking"  lever. 

■  Simple,  durable,  compact,  attractive,  foolproof 

■  Polished  chromium  finish 

•  Three  cable  lengths:  s.  m.  I. 

$7.75  at  all  ski  shops.  Child's  size  $4.95 
Complete  with  Miller  toe  unit  $15.95 
Miller  Ski  Co.,  Orem,  Utah  R.  Lanctot,  Montreal 


Swiss  Imports 

EMBROIDERED  SHOULDER  PATCHES 
ENAMELLED  SKI  PINS 

fof  YOvr  o«vr  $li>  'lub  9*  kVi  Aivo 
Fr««  oHiit's  *ke*fh  end  pruc  list 
GUS  GNtHV.  S  SPORT  CHALET 
So  Troiy.  B07EMAN  MON^ 


NT  MtCT  nmi  UDM't  UMSI  HIMiMTin 

13  SKI  CLUB  EMBLEMS 
FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  12 

Bonus  offer  on  custom  designed  emblems. 
Wetr  them  with  pride  on  the  slopes,  at  the 
lodge.  Write  today  for  complete  price  and 
design  information.  Hurry! 

PENN  EMBLEM  CO. 

2111  EAtTBURN  AVCNUC,  PHILAOCLFHIA  3B.  PA. 


GREAT  SKIS  MAKE 
GREAT  SKIING 


CREDITS: 

8— Vernon  Mauk;  42— Don  Wolter,  A.  G. 
Bainbridge;  43— Don  Wolter;  44— A,  G. 
Bainbridge;  47— Peter  Miller;  48— Globe- 
combers  of  DPI;  49— J.  J.  Languepin;  50— 
John  Stephens;  51— J.  J.  Languepin;  52— 
Thompson,  Bill  Briner,  Dorothy  I.  Cross- 
ley;  53— A.  Bauman;  68— Jan  Brunner; 
116— Otto  Weber. 


The  Proof  is  in  the  Padding 

I  F  there  is  a  moment  of  truth  for  a 
■  man,  it  comes  when  he  faces  the 
clerk  behind  the  brassiere  counter  for 
the  first  time.  Skiing  was  responsible 
for  mine. 

It  all  started  when  a  liftline  acquaint¬ 
ance  told  me  that  she  had  stopped  the 
painful  pressure  on  the  prominent  me¬ 
tatarsal  bone  on  the  inside  of  the  ankle 
by  using  falsies  in  her  boots. 

“They’re  just  the  right  size  and 
shape,”  she  assured  me. 

I  was  all  for  the  idea  until.  .  .  .  How 
does  a  bachelor  go  about  getting  a  pair 
anyhow? 

I  stalled  for  some  time,  but  with  my 
ankles  shrieking  with  pain  after  some 
hard  skiing,  I  decided  to  plunge. 

Dusk  found  me  in  a  village  store 
selling  women’s  thingamajigs.  I  entered, 
slipped  by  two  women  clerks  and 
approached  the  man  in  the  back  of  the 
store. 

“Do  you  carry  brassieres?” 

“Yes.  What  size  do  you  want?” 

This  was  it.  “I  don’t  really  need  the 
whole  brassiere.  Just  the  rubber  inserts.” 

After  his  eyebrows  lowered,  I  ex¬ 
plained.  He  was  sympathetic,  but, 
“sorry,”  he  didn’t  carry  the  item.  He 
suggested  a  store  down  the  street. 

Now  I  was  experienced.  Again  the 
explanation,  again  sympathy,  but  again, 
no  falsies. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  girls  in 
this  town?  Doesn’t  anyone  wear 
falsies?”  I  asked. 

“No,  they  don’t  need  them.  Haven’t 
you  noticed?”  I  hadn’t,  but  I  promised 
to  be  more  observant  in  the  future. 

My  next  attempt  came  a  few  days 
later  at  a  self-service  store.  I  roved  the 
aisles  until  I  found  exactly  what  I  was 
after.  I  tried  to  judge  size,  texture  and 
softness.  Unsure,  I  self-consciously 
handled  several  pairs— making  sure  no 
one  was  watching— and  picked  a  pair 
to  cup  those  sore  bones. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  checkout 
counter,  the  last  hurdle.  I  was  almost 
disappointed  when  the  cashier  didn’t 
comment  as  she  put  them  into  the  bag. 

At  home  I  put  on  my  boots,  tucked 
falsies  into  place  and  assumed  various 
skiing  stances.  As  advertised:  no  pain. 

But  a  problem  remains.  Where  do  I 
put  on  my  boots?  Do  I  brave  the  stares 
of  the  lodge  crowds  or  should  I  seek  a 
secluded  snowbank  to  “fit”  my  falsies? 

Emil  Lilienstein 


the  different  world  of 


Write  for  FREE  ski  folder 

UTAH  TOURIST  &  PUBLICITY  COUNCIL 
Dept  301  Utah  State  Capitol 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Name 

Address 

City  State 
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THE  WESTERNER  MOTEL 

AAA  and  Duncan  Hines.  Attractive  rooms, 
private  showers.  Family  Suites.  Off  street 
parking.  Sundeck.  Rates  $8.00-$12.00  sin¬ 
gle,  $9.00-$13.00  double.  Lyba  end  Bill 
McEachern,  Box  183,  WAInut  S-3465. 


Facing  Bell  &  Aspet^M^^^f 
dbl.  chairlift.  Newly  expanfl^^ 
Sl  Fireplace  -  complimentary 
breakfast.  For  rates  write  Box  3 
WA  5-3675.  Allen  A  Wynn  Bror 


THE  NUGGET 

AAA-Aspen's  most  distinctive  new  lodge. 
Centrally  located,  heated  pool.  Room 
phones,  ceramic  tile  combination  baths, 
dressing  rooms,  full  carpeting,  individual 
heat.  Complimentary  continental  breakfast. 
Box  “N”. 


THE  SMUGGLER 

Congenial  Atmosphere,  lounge,  large  fire¬ 
place,  heated  pool,  large  and  small  units, 
tub  and  shower,  complimentary  continental 
breakfast.  Ski  Package  Plan.  Writa  Box 
720,  Aspeir,  Colorado.  Tel.  WAInut  5-3434. 


GLORY  HOLE  MOTEL 

Closest  Lodge  to  double  chairlift  to  top 
of  Aspen  Mt.  Only  4  blocks  to  down-town. 
Oversize  Rooms-COFFEE  SHOP. 

Box  »617A-Ph.  WA  5-3648 


BOOMERANG  LODGE 

Luxurious  new  addition  this  season.  17 
rooms,  apartments  and  connecting  suites 
overlooking  ski  mountain.  Private  en¬ 
trances,  balconies,  combination  baths, 
sauna,  phones  and  hi-fi.  2  Lounges  with 
fireplaces,  continental  and  buffet  break¬ 
fast.  Doubles  $8-$16.  Apartments  $15-$20. 
Charles  Paterson,  Box  253A. 


ST.  MORITZ 

AAA,  New  authentic  Swiss  style  lodge. 
Enjoy  sociability  with  big  fireplace,  hi-fi, 
hot  water  heat,  tub  &.  shower  baths,  com¬ 
fortable  all  modern  conveniences.  Accom¬ 
modations  from  de-luxe  dormitories  to 
housekeeping  units.  Ideal  for  parties  & 
clubs. 


Aspen's  original  and  only  PROSPECTOR 
LODGE ...  exhilarating,  exclusive  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  Reservations  required. 

Phone  WA  5-3634. 


DOREMUS  RENTALS 

Houses  of  all  varieties,  fully  equipped. 
One  to  seven  bedrooms.  Weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  For  information  write  Ed 

Doming,  Agent,  Box  Q,  Aspen,  Colorado 
or  phono  WAInut  5-7000. 


LITTLE  TIPPLE  AND  TOWNE  PLACE 

Charming  apartments  at  foot  of  ski  trails. 
1  to  3  bedrooms,  kitchens,  maid  service. 
Rates  $4  to  $11,  less  before  Christmas  and 
in  January.  Ken  and  Betty  Moore,  Box 
690-A,  WAInut  5-3641. 


MAROON  CREEK  APARTMENTS 

Completely  new  apartments  with  living 
room,  kitchen  and  one  or  two  bedrooms. 
Lounge  and  Sauna.  Jack  Carson,  Mgr., 
Box  363,  Aspen.  Phone:  WA  5-7738. 


SWISS  CHALET 

AAA-Individual  cottages  with  fireplaces, 
automatic  heat,  showers,  kitchenettes. 
Centrally  located  in  quiet  area.  Rates  from 
k^or  double  occupancy. 

^^^Perkint,  Box  709A. 


CONTINENTAL  INN 

New  fashionable  inn-best  winter  location 
by  far-heated  Amphi-pool.  Write  for  color 
folder.  Box  388A.  Phono:  WAInut  5-749^ 


THE  VlUA  OF  ASPEN 

Notice:  No  worries;  No  cares  —  Rates: 
$12.00  and  up  for  double  occupancy. 


NORWAY  LODGE— on  the  slopes 

Ski  DOWN  to  the  big  lift.  Sun  deck-livim 
legM^npen  fireplace.  Five  minutu^^H 
iMIlaWpmplata  breakfast.  Sin^^^^^^l 
W^s.  Package  rataG^^^^^^I 
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Seven-Day  Package 


SHAPE  UP  IN  YOUR  LIVING  ROOM 

The  predominant  complaints  at  the  beginning  of  a  ski  season  are 
usually  sore  feet  and  tired,  aching  ankles.  People  just  can’t  fully 
concentrate  on  their  skiing  and  hope  to  perform  well  with  uncom¬ 
fortable  feet.  Much  of  this  foot  and  ankle  misery  can  be  alleviated 
by  a  daily  pre-season  conditioning  program  made  up  of  a  few  simple 
,  exercises. 

With  your  boots  laced  snugly,  stand  on  a  pile  rug  or  any  other 
surface  that  will  afford  good  traction.  Execute  deep  knee  bends-ten 


29  LODGES 

14  MEALS 

1  BOM 

3  LIFT  AREAS 

3-DAY  SCHOOL 
(OPTIONAL  EXTRA) 

the  first  time  and  adding  five  more  every  day  thereafter.  This  will 


condition  the  ankles  and  upper  insteps  and  will  toughen  the  lower  In  Effect:  Nov.  23— Dec.  20; 


tibia  region  in  front  of  the  ankles.  If  your  boots  are  new  and  stiff, 

now  is  the  time  to  remove  any  troublesome  pressure  spots.  Place  the  J®n.  2 — 27 ;  April  1  to  close 


boot  over  a  small  block  of  wood  and  gently  tap  the  aggravating  area 
many  times  with  a  hammer  to  soften  the  leather.  An  application  o'f 
saddle  soap  will  make  the  leather  more  pliable,  but  be  careful  not 
to  overdo  it  and  lose  the  support  of  your  boots. 

Another  good  conditioner,  similar  to  the  actual  experience  of 
skiing,  is  donning  your  boots  and  skis  on  a  throw  rug  over  a  slippery 
floor.  Standing  on  the  rug,  do  forward  and  down  motions,  bending 
from  the  ankles  and  forcing  the  leather  in  your  boots  to  give.  Then 
incorporate  a  counter-rotational  movement  with  each  down  motion. 
The  back  of  the  rug  should  swing  in  the  opposite  direction  of  your 
shoulder  motion,  pivoting  under  the  ski  tips. 

To  strengthen  feet  and  ankles,  sit  on  a  chair  and  raise  your  feet 

about  a  foot  from  the  floor. 
Keep  your  legs  straight  and 
rotate  the  feet  in  a  wide 
circle.  Stretch  your  toes  up 
toward  your  knees,  twist 
to  the  side,  then  dip  down 
towards  the  floor  so 
that  your  heels  rise  up 
towards  your  calves. 
This  improves  muscle 
tone  and  flexibility, 
a  prime  need  in 
modern  skiing. 


MEDICO  “T”  (iilrto.  OBERMEVER  RUilt 
parku  and  amatan,  SUN  VALLEY  atrateh 
paati.  MOLITOR  aki  kaati.  DUOFOLD  uaSar- 
»tar,  HEAD  akia.  BARRECRAFTER  akI  palaa. 

QUALITY  AND  INTEGRITY 
IN  SKI  EQUIPMENT 

CHICAGO  SKI  SHOP 

420  No.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 


H  rile  lodge  ot  your  eluiiee  or 

VSPKN  SKI  P ACKAC;!^ 

Box  7B6.  XsiM'ii,  (!olo. 


TETRAULT  SPORTS 


LOilt 


SKIS  made  in  Finland  with  plastic  tops 
and  bottoms.  Full  steel  edges.  $15.95 

SKI  BOOTS  for  growing  feet.  A  discon¬ 
tinued  $40.-model.  Sizes  3  to  12.  $12.95 

STRETCH  SKI  TROUSERS  for  boys 

and  girls.  Colors  light  blue  and  Navy. 

Sizes  4  to  16.  $15.95 

NYLON  SKI  JACKETS  quilted  with 

Dacron.  All  colors.  Sizes  6  to  l4. 


All  in  stock.  Limited  quantity. 


ANDRE 


21  WEST  56th  STREET 

N.  Y.  C.  19,  N.  Y:  •  JUdson  6-7280 


ALPINE 
J  j  RECORDS 
■MjH  bob  DUNCAN 
RECORD  SHOP 

S10  Kearsate  St. 
North  Conway,  N.  H. 

A37  Gentlemen  Skiers  (Fun  Songs  and 

Yodeling,  Wegeman  Bros.) . $4.98 

A1  Swiss  Mt.  Music  (Alphorn,  Bells  and 

Yodeling)  .  3.98 

A32  Sounds  from  the  Alps  (Lots  of  Yodeling)....  3.98 
A33  Visit  to  Switzerland  (Alphorn  and  Yodeling)  3.98 
A21  Ski  Songs  (Comedy  Songs  by  Bob  Gibson)  4.98 
B32  Brass  Band  from  Baden-Baden  (Oom 

Pah  Oom  Pah) .  4.98 

KIO  Skatin’  With  Layton  (Exact  Tempo  Organ)  3.98 
Z4  At  A  Sidewalk  Cafe  (Zither  by 

Ruth  Welcome) .  3.98 

All  Records  ore  12"-33y3  long  Ploy  Hi  Fi 
Add  25<  for  Postage  and  Packing 
Send  for  new  list  of  over  50  Alpine  i 
German  Records 


fMBLEMS 

EMBROIDERED 


ENAMELED 

WRITE  FOR 

SKETCH  —  PRICE  —  INFORMATION 

WOLF-BROWN  INC. 

636  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES  14.  CALIF. 


The  Ski  Shop 

The  new,  the  unique,  the  useful— these  are  some  of 
the  accessories  your  ski  shop  will  offer  this  season 


BLOCK  ’EM  UP 

Mark  Fore  storage  rack  holds  two 
pair  of  skis  against  central  rubber 
blocks  which  exert  equal  pressure 
on  each  ski,  preventing  warpage 
and  loss  of  camber.  Two-piece 
units  bolt  easily  to  wall;  multiple 
units  can  be  used  to  accommodate 
an  unlimited  number  of  skis.  Con¬ 
structed  of  steel  and  rubber.  By 
Market  Forge  Company;  $3.95. 


LOCK  ’EM  UP 

This  handy  lock  secures  skis  when 
not  in  use.  Stainless  steel  cable, 
enclosed  in  nylon,  passes  through 
bindings,  wraps  around  both  skis 
and  stationary  object.  Cable  plugs 
into  jack-type  joint  in  aluminum 
cylinder  containing  barrel  lock, 
operates  on  combination  known 
only  by  you.  Can  be  worn  around 
waist  when  lock  is  not  in  use.  By 
Ident-I-Ski:  retail  orice:  $4.50. 


GREAT  SKIS  MAKE 


GREAT  SKIING 


HEAD 


BELL-TOPTEX 

“SKIAT” 


SKI  BLAZONS 


Silk  embroidered  emblems  to 
wear  on  jocket  or  blozer.  Min¬ 
imum  quontity  50.  Write  for 
prices. 

LG.  BALFOUR  Company 

Attleboro.  Mou. 


18  oz.  of  premium  protection 
Worn  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  ski 
team,  1960  Price  $19.95 


BELL-TOPTEX  INC. 
4066  E.  Gage,  Bell.  Calif. 
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CATALOG 


rKEE  64  PAGI 

B«fore  you  buy  just  ony  insulotod  ski 
or  sleeping  bog,  gef  the  tacts  about 
insulation.  READ  WHY  famous  skiers  every¬ 
where  buy  Bauer  lifetime  Down.  Order  first  and 
compare  f  RISK  NOT  ONE  CENT  I 


StATTLf  37 
WASHINGTON 


A  DASH  OF  SASH 

Attractive  sash  to  complete  any 
ski  or  apres-ski  ensemble  is  made 
of  imported  Lanella  fabric  and 
adorned  with  an  assortment  of 
colorful  medallions  bearing  ap¬ 
pliques  of  various  skiing  figures. 
Available  in  choice  of  scarlet, 
canary,  navy  or  black,  it  adds  that 
extra  touch  of  color  to  brighten  up 
your  favorite  outfit.  Fashioned  by 
Hurlburt  Hingham;  price:  $3.95. 


FROST  BITE  CURE 

A  unique  ski  mask-goggle  combi¬ 
nation  provides  a  normal  foam- 
lined  rubber  goggle  with  a  detach¬ 
able  cold-weather  face  mask,  also 
made  of  rubber  and  lined  with 
foam  for  warmth  and  comfort. 
Mask  covers  face  completely  with 
breathing  space  for  nose  and 
mouth.  Interchangeable  lenses.  A 
handy  item  for  frostbite  weather. 
From  Halstead  Imports;  $3.50. 


,  SYMBOL  OF 
I  QUALITY 
'  EMBLEMS 


BE  SHARP 

Redesigned  this  year,  edge  sharp¬ 
ener  for  Head  skis  is  both  compact 
and  effective,  fits  into  wax  bag  or 
a  pocket.  Can  be  used  for  quick 
sharpening  at  home  or  on  the 
slopes.  Metal  shell  is  contoured 
for  easy  handling  and  houses  twin 
sharpening  discs.  A  must  for  metal 
ski  users  on  icy  days.  From  Head 
Ski  ManufacturingCompany;$5.00. 


A-B  EMBLEM  CORP.  de¬ 
signs  and  produces  Ski 
Emblems  on  special 
Swiss  looms.  Clear,  sharp 
lettering,  combined  with 
realistic  clarity  and 
technical  correctness  re¬ 
sults  In  an  emblem  your 
club  members  will  be 
proud  to  wear.  And  re¬ 
member  ...  you  get  that 
Continental  touch  with¬ 
out  months' of  waiting. 


Convenient  —  Attractive 

fo  carry  &  protect 

your  Skis,  Poles  and  Boots 


FREE  “DEtlBN-AN-EM- 
BLEM”  KITI  Includes  easy- 
to-use  design  forms,  sug¬ 
gested  shapes,  sample 
emblem  color  catalog. 


For  travel  by  Train— Bus— Plane.  Made  of  sturdy 
vinyl  leatherette.  Double  stitched  for  rugged  serv¬ 
ice.  Colors;  Gunmetal  Grey— Red  — Blue— Olive 
Green.  Money- back  guarantee. 

Send  check  or  money  order  to: 
fv  COLUMBUS  VINYL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

MX  577  N.  4th  St.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio 


Souvenir  SWISS  SKI  EM¬ 
BLEM,  beautifully  repro¬ 
duced  on  our  Swiss  looms. 
Only  SOg  with  request  for 
kit. 


A-B 

521  30tk  Stifit  •  NIn  CKy,  N.  i. 

Ammriea'i  Pfiiotf  Swiss 

lmbhm$  ky  Po«r  Gtn^raHont  W  Ciwffawen 


Specify  Boot-Pak  length.  ^ 

le  sure  to  specify  color  choice  and  ski  length.  Ohio  residents  add  3%  Sales  Tax. 
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BIERSACH  &  NIEDERMEYER  CO. 

1941  N  HUBBARD  MILWAUKEE  12,  WIS 


.  UPS  5 


BOOT  VALET 

Attractive  carrying  and  storage 
bag  for  ski  boots.  Made  of  rubber- 
lined  plaid  canvas,  it  accommo¬ 
dates  pair  of  boots  and  press  with 
space  left  over.  Both  outer  pocket, 
for  socks  and  smaller  items,  and 
the  bag  itself  have  heavy-duty  zip¬ 
pers.  Identification  insert  sewn 
into  tough,  durable  fabric.  Match¬ 
ing  carry-all  and  ski  bags  avail¬ 
able.  From  Dexdahl,  Inc.;  $5.95. 


SAFE  STORAGE 

Lightweight,  indestructable  ski 
bag  of  rubberized  nylon  protects 
skis  in  transit  or  storage,  prevents 
abrasion.  Reinforced  tip  adjusts 
for  length  of  skis  and  poles.  Comes 
with  a  leather  shoulder  strap  for 
easy  carrying.  Seams  are  bound 
with  a  reinforced  plastic  binding. 
Matching  boot  bag  also  available. 
By  Market  Forge  Company;  $9.95. 


I  rail  ■  knui  ^  rimple  to  cinch 

Op  'impossible  to  rescb'  inaoT'boot  Isclncs.  Bsei> 
Meor  Boot  Boy  tmoki  sod  ticbtens  the  deepest  Iscinp 
with  rcsssfksble  esse.  Olvet  firm,  perfectly  tightened 
Inner  boots  In  seeon<to.  High  grsde  spring  steel  Yiook 
with  gnsraateed  loefced-in  bsndle.  Inelndes  bond- 
some  sofety  esse.  Send  $2.W  in  check  or  M.O. 
Dosler  Inqairies  Invited. 

UOTi  KENT  COMPANY,  359-B  North  U  Cienega 
Btvd.,  Los  Angeles  48,  Calif. 


SPRAY-ON  BASE 

New  Hart  Spray  Speed  Base,  made 
especially  for  use  on  Hart  metal 
skis,  is  reputedly  fast  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  snow  conditions  and  can  be 
applied  quickly  by  spraying  from 
aerosol-type  container.  Each  can 
contains  enough  base  to  lacquer 
three  pairs  of  skis.  One  applica¬ 
tion  lasts  the  average  skier  for 
one  normal  season.  From  Hart  Ski 
Company;  16-ounce  can,  $3.50. 


CHRISTMAS  SKI  CARDS 


This  year  send  superb  quality,  full-color  Christmas 
Ski  Cards  showing  the  thrill  and  fun  of  skiing.  Send 
$3.75  for  25  beautiful  card^with  matching  envelopes 
-specify  “Ski  Card  Assortment.”  Or  send  lOy  foi 
sample  card,  envelope,  and  catalog  showing  40  dif¬ 
ferent  ski,  scenic,  mountain,  and  Western  cards, 
Same  day  service!  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  pay 
postage!  Order  today!  CHALET  MOUP  of  Western 
Provincial,  P.O.  Drawer  950A,  Boulder,  Colorado. 


AlPS'SORET 


Lamb's  wool 
Inner  Boot 


Inner  Boot 
with  Rubber 


Toe  Freedom  •  Heel  Control 


Free  Literature 


Murray  SPACE  Shoe,  21 3  West  58th  Street,  New  York 


-STooil  «ioSs 


EMBROIDERED 

METAL  AND  ENAMELLED  INSIGNIA 

MO- 

FULL  COLOR  SKETCHES 
PREPARED  TO  YOUR  DESCRIPTION 

"‘ffO'Xvit.  604  67th  St.,  Wtst  New  York,  N.  J. 


It  pays  toVrwterize'yow’ lips! 

Wind-aipped  lips  sure  can  sting! 
That’s  why  Antarctic  explorers  and 
our  Armed  Forces  swear  by  'Chap 
Stick!  Famous  medicated  healing 
formula— relieves  cracking,  soreness 
fast!  America's  No.  I  lip  halm. 


^KHauHcc4t^  INDEPENDENT  LOCK  Co's 

'Hceo  SKI  LOCK 


INDEPENDENT  LOCK  CO 
FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


NEW! 


NOTHING  LIKE  IT— 

THE  SPEEDIEST 
ON  THE  SLOPES— 

HART^ 


Fast,  long-wearing.  For  all  types 
of  snow.  Ideal  for  Hart  skis  and 
all  metal  skis  with  plastic  l»se 
and  for  wood  skis.  16  oz.  spray 
can.  $150 
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SADDLE  BAG 

A  new  belt  bag  of  black  pony 
fur,  designed  for  style  and  con¬ 
venience.  Comfort-contoured  to  fit 
around  the  waist,  it  provides  extra 
space  to  carry  gloves,  gobies  and 
other  items  without  disturbing 
trim  lines  of  stretch  pants  and 
parkas.  Zipper  pocket  permits  easy 
access  and  plenty  of  room.  Men’s 
model  is  also  available.  From 
Spec -Techs,  Inc.;  price:  $7.95. 


EVEN  DOZEN 

New  Scott-USA  rack  accommo¬ 
dates  12  pair  of  skis,  fits  any  auto¬ 
mobile  with  normal  rain  gutters. 
Strong  and  durable,  it  won’t  blow 
off  at  100  m.p.h.  speeds.  Rubber 
ties  hold  skis  in  pairs,  are  easily  i 
replaceable.  Rack  converts  to  sum¬ 
mer  use  for  carrying  boats,  lad-  H 
ders,  camping  gear,  by  replacing  || 
bars  at  nominal  cost  From  Ski  I 
Pole  Specialists;  price:  $49.95.  I 


^  '  •  •  •  I.,.** 

PTiDcr  rcffir 


^  SPORT  SHOP 

MOVED  TO  18  East  53rd  Street 
Nev.  York  22.  N  Y. 
WRITE  FOR  62  CATALOGUE 


FOR  SPORTS  CARS 
A  &  T  Sports  Car  rack  fits  on  rear 
deck  of  most  sports  models  and 
will  accommodate  four  pair  of  skis. 
Made  of  strong  tubular  aluminum 
with  channel  steel  cross  bars,  it 
fastens  to  deck  lid  with  adjustable 
straps  and  rubber  suction  cups. 
Skis  are  held  in  place  by  replace¬ 
able  rubber  ties.  By  Anderson  and 
Thompson  Ski  Company;  $19.50. 


FUETS 


Make  lips  feel  so  goodi 
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WARREN 

MILLER 

OFFERS 

MANY  MOODS 
OF  SKIING 

AT  COURCHEVEL,  ZURS,  WHITEFACE, 
TIMBERLINE,  MT.  SNOW,  DAVOS, 
CHAMONIX,  STOWE,  BOYNE, 

SUN  VALLEY. 

WITH  DEMONSTRATIONS  BY 
PERRILAT  BONLIEU,  ERIKSEN, 

PRAVDA,  ALLAIS,  SCHNEIDER, 

ENGL,  CLIFFORD 

SCHEDULE  OF  SHOWS 

OCTOBER 

IS'-RtM,  N«vo4o  {Stott  luildiof) 

U-Ogdtn,  Utoh  {Ogdtn  High  School) 

11-Solt  Loko  City,  Utoh  {Highlond  High  School) 
19<20-Dofivor,  Colorodo  (Fhiggs  Thootro) 

21-louldor,  Colorodo  (Mocky  Thootro) 

22<23*Doiivor,  Colorodo  (Phipps  Thootro) 

24- Colorodo  Springs,  Colorodo  (City  Auditoriuoi) 

25- 1llfonotchoo,  Woshington  (Wonotchoo  Vol.  Jr.  Coll.) 
24-Spokono,  Washington  (Shodio  Pork  High  School) 
27-Voncouvor,  I.  C.,  Canada  (Quoon  Elizoboth  Thtr.) 

29- lond,  Orogon  (High  School  Auditorium) 

30- Eugono,  Orogon  (Roosovolt  High  School) 

NOVEMBER 

2— Tocomo,  Woshington  (Jayson  Loo  Jr.  High  School) 
3*5-Soottlo,  Washington  (Polomor  Thootro) 

4-7->Portlond,  Orogon  (lonson  High  School 

I- IS-Los  Angolos,  Colif.  (Wilshiro  Eboll  Thootro) 
14-Socromonto,  Colif.  (Socromonto  City  Coll.  Aud.) 
IS'U-Son  Francisco,  Colif.  (Nourso  Thootro) 

17-San  Diego,  Colif.  (Hoovor  High  School  And.) 

II—  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (St.  Poul  Auditorium  Arono) 
If-Syrocuso,  N.  Y.  (Rogont  Thootro) 

20- luflolo,  N.  Y.  (Jimhorst  Thootro) 

21 - Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (Ann  Arbor  High  School) 

22- Dotroit,  Michigon  (Ford  Auditorium) 

23*24-Toronto,  Ontorio,  Conodo  (Mossoy  Hull) 
25-Clovolond,  Ohio  (WHK  Studio  Ono) 

24-Lynn,  Moss.  (City  Holl) 

27-Providonco,  R.  I.  (R.  I.  Sch.  of  Dosign  Aud.) 
21-Worcostor,  Moss,  (lurncoot  Junior  High  School) 

29- Combridgo,  Moss.  (Combridgo  High  School) 

30- Andovor,  Moss.  (Andovor  Momorlol  Aud.) 

DECEMBER 

1- Hortford,  Conn,  (tushnoll  Thootro) 

2- Schonoctody,  Now  York  (Nlskoluno  School) 

3- Hanovor,  Now  Hompshiro  (Wobtfor  Hill) 

4- Oordon  Oty,  How  York  (lordon  City  High  School) 

5- loltimoro,  Maryland  (Towson  High  School  Aud.) 
4-Now  York  City,  Now  York  (Huntor  Collogo) 
7-Philidolphio,  Ponnsylvonlo  (Town  Holl) 

I- Toonock,  Now  Jorsoy  (Toonock  High  School) 

9- Pittsburgh,  Po.  (Soldiors  I  Sailors  Mom.  Aud.) 

10-lurlington,  Vermont  (lurlington  Auditorium) 

II- lrand  Ropids,  Mich.  (South  High  School  Aud.) 

12- Modison,  Wisconsin  (Wost  High  School) 

13-  Duluth,  Minnosoto  (High  School  Auditorium) 

14- 6roon  toy,  Wisconsin  (Wost  High  School  Aud.) 

15- Wilmotto,  Illinois  (Howard  School) 

14-2S-0ok  Pork,  Illinois  (High  School  Aud.) 

2t-29-Sun  Volley,  Idaho  (Oporo  House) 

JANUARY 

4- Yubo  City,  Colifornio  (Yuho  Collogo) 

5- Sonto  lorboro,  Colif.  (Sonto  torboro  Hi.  Sch.) 

4-Los  Angolos,  Colifornio  (Poulson  Holl) 

I- Rodding,  Colifornio  (RoMing  High  School) 

10- Sonto  Ano,  Colifornio  (Sonto  Ano  High  School) 

11- Hormosa  Rooch,  Colifornio  (Pier  Avonuo  School) 

12- Son  Dobriol,  California  (Mission  Ployhouso) 
14*17-Polo  Alto,  Colifornio  (Polo  Alto  High  School) 

II- Ontorio,  Colifornio  (Choffoy  High  School  Aud.) 

19—  Whittier,  Colifornio  (Whittier  High  School) 

20- Midlond,  Michigon  (Control  Intormodioto) 

22-Rochostor,  Now  York  (Chamber  of  Commerce) 
23>2S-Montroal,  Conodo  (West  Hill  High  School) 

24-Mt.  Tromblont,  Quo.,  Con.  (Mt.  Tromblont  Lodge) 
27-Rutlond,  Vermont  (Rutland  High  School  Aud.) 

29- Koono,  N.  H.  (Koono  Junior  High  School  Aud.) 

30- Wilmington,  Vermont  (Mt.  Snow  Lodge) 

31-  Pittsfield,  Mossochusotts  (lorkshiro  Museum) 

FEBRUARY 

2-Portlond,  Moino  (Portland  High  School) 

S-Now  London,  N.  H.  (Colby  Junior  Collie) 
4-Monchostor,  N.  H.  (Procticol  Arts  Auditorium) 
7-Wotorbury,  Conn.  (Wilby  High  School  Aud.) 
I-Milwoukoo,  Wisconsin  (Shorowood  Thootro) 
IS-Aspon,  Colorodo  (Oporo  House) 

For  further  details,  free  illustrated  catalog  ond  avail¬ 
able  sound  film  dotes,  writ#  or  wire 

WARREN  MILLER  PRODUCTIONS 

Suite  #1,  2572  Via  Tejon 
Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif. 
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ley,  mountain  climbers  and  summer 
visitors  strode  through  the  streets. 
After  consulting  with  some  local 
guides,  we  found  that  one  of  our  al¬ 
ternate  plans — to  ride  the  cable  car 
from  Zermatt  to  Schwarzsee  at  the 
foot  of  the  Matterhorn,  then  take  a 
snow  tractor  to  the  Theodul  Pass — 
would  have  to  be  cancelled.  This  would 
have  allowed  us  to  ski  into  Italy  the 
easy,  comfortable  way  with  a  five-mile 
run  from  the  Theodul  into  Cervinia. 
But  the  cable-car  was  no  longer  run¬ 
ning;  to  achieve  what  we  had  come  for 
would  require  an  additional  hazard¬ 
ous  five-hour  climb.  There  was  some 
discussion,  but  no  turning  back.  We 
all  felt  perfectly  capable  of  dealing 
with  this  new  challenge. 

At  6  a.m.,  the  alarm  clock  rang. 
Sleepily,  I  opened  one  eye  and  looked 
toward  the  dormitory  window,  expect¬ 
ing  to  see  the  inescapable  Matterhorn 
with  the  usual  touch  of  dawn  sunlight 
tipping  its  summit.  The  night  before 
it  had  been  a  giant  guarding  the  valley; 
now  I  was  startled  to  see  that  it  had 
disappeared  into  an  overcast,  low- 
hanging  cloud  formation.  I  yelled  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  rushed  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  mountain  tops  had  truly 
gone  out  of  sight,  but  off  in  the  dis¬ 


tance  a  little  bit  of  blue  sky  showed 
through. 

We  voted  again  and  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue,  with  the  thought  that  we  could 
always  turn  back  if  the  weather  turned 
impossibly  bad.  With  all  of  our  gear 
on  our  shoulders  and  backs  we  walked 
to  the  Gornergratbahn — the  cog  rail¬ 
way  that  climbs  to  the  Gornergrat 
Glacier. 

A  party  of  20  other  optimists  also 
got  on  board.  They  were  headed  for 
the  Monte  Rosa  and  seemed  uncon-  ! 
cerned  about  the  weather.  After  talking 
to  them,  we  felt  more  cheerful  about 
the  whole  thing. 

In  June,  there  is  no  battle  for  seats 
aboard  the  train.  At  6:30,  right  on 
schedule,  it  began  its  slow,  unyielding 
climb  through  pine  forests,  over 
bridges  and  through  tunnels  and  then 
out  onto  the  open  fields.  At  Station 
Rotenboden,  slightly  more  than  half¬ 
way  to  the  Gornergrat,  we  collected 
our  skis  and  skins,  said  goodbye  to 
the  Monte  Rosa  party  and  stood  at 
the  edge  of  adventure  alone. 

The  weather  had  improved.  The  sun 
now  appeared  to  be  dispelling  the 
overcast  and  from  where  we  stood 
putting  on  our  skis  and  tightening 
our  rucksack  straps,  we  could  clearly 
see  our  entire  day’s  route  to  the  1 1 ,000 
foot-high  Theodifl  Pass.  We  would 
have  at  least  five  hours  of  skiing, 
traversing  and  climbing;  an  800  foot 
drop  on  foot  to  the  Gorner  Glacier,  a 
traverse  across  it  to  the  Lower  Theodul 
{Continued  on  pagellS) 
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Below  the  Breithorn,  the  group  pauses  before  making  last  dash  to  the  summit. 


116  SKI  INCORPORATING  SKI  LIFE 


GRANBY 
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"motel* 


Powder  Snow  Capital  of  Color, ido  wtiere  sun  and  snow  combine  for  your 
skiing  pleasure.  5  ski  lifts.  17  slopes  for  your  skiing  pleasure. 

Certified  ski  school,  full  time  Ski  Patrol.  Write  Winter  Park 
Information  Bure.iu,  Winter  Park,  Colorado  for  det.nis. 


For  extra  fun,  it's 


►eai^er 


2  to  *12  daily  (*60  to  *80  full  week)  gives  you 

'It  oozy  private  room  with  fineat  of  beds  ^  superb  meals  —  all  you  can 
eat,  diiuier  and  breakfast,  different  entertainment  every  night  — 
SKI  MOVIES,  features,  bingo,  dancing,  sleigh  rides  4t  no-charge 
rides  all  day  to  and  from  ski  area  6  minutes  awsy.  No-charge 
extras  —  after-ski  hot  punch;  help-yourself  coffee  all  day;  apples 
or  popcorn  before  bed.  M  Here’s  where  you  get  "the  most"  for 
your  ski  vacation  $3$. 


FREE  Foto  Folder 


and  reservations  address 


r^eacer'd  SKI  CHALET 


Winter  Park  3,  Colo. 


BROOKSIDE  MN  mw  winm  mt  r»isniiiin<  t>  mm— susts  m  tmt» 
X  •  riM  twipimis  to  tkl  ma  •  Skian’  bal  paaah  haar 
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Stay  and  Ski  at  Winter  Park's  Finest 

^  SKI  IDLEWIID 


You'll  find  powder  skiing  in  your  own  backyard 
at  Miller’s  beautiful  IDLEWILD  LODGE. 

a  2100  Foot  double  chair  lift  •  heated  pool 

a  Quality  accommodations  •  steam  bath  a  ski  school 
For  reservations:  Write  Dwight  Miiier,  Box  3,  Winter  Park,  Colo. 


ight  Mill 

26^2341, 


Fraser,  Colo. 


UMBER  HOUSE  SKI  LODGE 

Adjacent  Ski  tows.  Dorms,  rooms, 
housekeeping  cabins.  Group  Rates. 
Spec.  All-incl.  Package  Week 
$57.00  up.  Family  Style  German- 
American  Meals.  Phone  Fraser 
726-9471,  or  write 

Timber  Hou$e, 

Winter  Park,  Colo.  Box  32H 


WINTER  PARK  LODGE 

Rustic  Mountain  Lodge  within  walking  distance 
of  Area  Dorms,  your  sleeping  bag  or  our  bed¬ 
ding.  Also  semi-private  rooms.  European  and 
American  Plan.  Informality,  Hospitality,  and 
Atmosphere. 

Call  fra$ar  726-2146  or  write  Winter  fork 
lodge.  Winter  Fork,  Colorado. 


FAMILY  KITCHENETTE  APASTMENTS  FOA  FOUt 
M  lew  a$  SSS.OO  per  week 
WniTE  JACK'S  WINTEn  PAMl,  COLO, 
cr  phene  Frawr,  Cala.,  72S-4401 


I  STAY  AT  THI 

\JLwUXt4t3 


THE  FINEST  PLACE 
II  IN  THE  WEST 
~  WHILE  SKIING 


D  A  “WHILE  SKIING 

K  M  n  IJI 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  BOX  S,  GRANBY,  COLO. 


Modem  Units  —  Reasonable  Rates 

YODEL  INN 

Specializing  in  fine  German  Foods 
Hospitality  at  its  finest  with 
a  touch  of  the  Old  World  Charm. 

Write  for  folder  and  rates.  ^ 
P.O.  Box  6,  Winter  Park,  Colo.^ 


Moemiain  Shofs. 
Box  44 

Winter  Park,  Colorado 

r  ^  Ski  Equipment  Sales 

Head  Ski  Rentals  and  Ski  Clothing  Rental 
Write  for  rental  reservation 


On  Hiway  40 

'5  minirtis  west  ef  Winter  Park 


Rooms  from  $8.00 
per  night  for  two  all 
with  Electric  Heat  and 
Electric  Blankets 


Bavarian  Feed  . . .  Steaks 
and  BIS  BIB  stains  tf  Bear 
And  all  year 
e  Favarite  Oriaks 


Winter  park  ski  shop 
The  friendliest  and  most  complete  area  shop 
in  Colo.  Many  lines  of  clothing,  accessories 
and  gifts.  Large  rental  shop  and  repair  dept. 
For  information  and  rental  resarvatidns 
Write:  George  and  Joyce  Engel,  Box  One— 
Winter  Park,  Colo. 

winter  park  ski  school 

Our  experienced  staff  of  Instructors  who 
teach  the  modern  Austrian  method  make 
learning  to  ski  more  fun-George  Engel, 
Director. 


HOCHLANDHOF 

(High  Country  Inn) 

850  Feet  from  base  of  slopes  and 
tows 

Open  Year  Around 
'  Accommodations  for  112 

'  64  Miles  from  Denver  on  US  40 
and  D&GR  RR 

Bavarian  Dining  room  &  Loimge 
'  Ice  Skating  and  Sleigh  rides 

>  Entertainment,  Dancing  and 
Relaxation 

>  Facilities  for  small  Convention 
Phone  303-726-4311 


BOWCRAFT 

Serving  skiers  since  1 940. 


We  operated  the  only  private  ski  shoppe 
in  the  U.  S.  Mountain  Troops  1942-43 
“Tedric’s  Super  Service" 


Tennessee  Pass,  Colorado  1943 


BOWCRAFT 
SKI  SHOP 

Route  22,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 

■  The  second  largest  stock  of  quality  ski  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  East. 

■  We  have  yet  to  see  the  wood  ski  we  cannot 
repair. 

Head  rentals  with  Cubco  bindings. 

Open  daiiy  9-9  Closed  Wednesday  &  Sunday 


you.  slci  tDest  oii 

krystal 

skis 


“llve-aotion  oamtoer” 
malc.es  tli^e  dlfferexioe 


The  unsurpassed  “live-action  camber"  character¬ 
istics  of  Krystal  skis  provide  a  new  thrill  in 
performance.  A  choice  of  medium,  soft  and  hard 
flexibility  is  available  to  suit  individual  needs. 
Combination  and  slalom  widths  are  each  properly 
proportioned  to  length,  from  the  smallest  child's 
to  the  top  senior  models.  Finish  and  trim  make 
Krystals  a  standout  on  any  slope. 

exfport  pax3lf lo 
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Glacier,  which  we  would  follow  to  the 
Upper  Theodul  and  then  on  to  the 
pass,  which  leads  into  Italy.  We  would 
be  crossing  the  lovely-looking  snow- 
filled  valley  we  had  seen  from  the 
Matterhorn.  Our  goal  would  not  be 
Italy  however,  but  the  summit  of  the 
massive  glacier-hung  Breithorn,  13,- 
648  feet  high.  If  all  went  well,  on 
the  second  day  we  would  cross  the 
pass,  traverse  two  plateaus  and  climb 
the  reverse  side  of  the  mountain  to 
its  peak.  From  there  we  intended  to 
ski  to  the  Schwarzsee,  below  the 
Matterhorn. 

There  were  six  of  us  in  the  group 
this  time,  all  with  many  years  of 
experience  in  the  mountains.  The 
only  lowlander  was  Bruno  Huber,  who, 
though  not  born  in  the  Alps,  had 
come  to  love  them.  The  accepted 
leader  was  Willy  Widmer,  a  success¬ 
ful  architect  and  former  Swiss  Army 
mountain  guide.  My  brother  Hermann 
was  along.  He  is  a  lean,  rugged 
individual  who  is  in  the  cutlery  busi¬ 
ness  and  with  Widmer,  head  of  a  ski- 
school  during  the  winter  season.  Hermi 
Biirgi  is  a  sports-car  enthusiast,  a  con¬ 
struction  engineer  who  builds  roads 
and  ski  lifts.  Big  Chief  Jochen  Bosch, 
is  a  6'  7"  giant,  a  ski  instructor  at 
Engelberg  and  an  amateur  jazz  musi¬ 
cian.  I,  it  almost  might  be  said,  am 
an  outlander.  I  live  in  New  'York, 
where  I  operate  a  ski  shop  and  repre¬ 
sent  a  ski-lift  firm. 

Our  descent  to  the  Corner  Glacier 
was  rapid  and  frightening  down  a 
steep  and  winding  catwalk  to  the  edge 
of  the  glacier  800  feet  below.  Impell¬ 
ing  us  to  go  faster  was  a  group  of  ten 
mountain  goats  which  followed  us  as 
we  worked  our  way  down.  They  came 
close,  too  close,  I  felt,  as  they  slithered 
and  scrambled  behind  us,  giving  me 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  they 
wished  to  have  the  glacier  to  them¬ 
selves  and  would  stop  at  nothing  to 
get  their  way. 

At  the  end  of  our  drop  we  placed 
skins  on  our  skis  and  began  climbing. 
Ropes  were  unrolled  and  in  two 
groups  of  three,  we  inched  across  the 
mass  of  heavily-crevassed  ice  that  is 
the  Corner  Glacier  at  this  point.  Willy, 
Hermi  and  I  went  on  ahead,  scouting 
the  best  route  around  the  crevasses, 
j  We  kept  a  good  distance  between 
I  us  so  that  a  sudden  slip  would  not 


5  GREAT  FILM-LECTURES 

“Skiing-Way  Out" 

"Ski  Stars"  •  “Ski  Adventure" 
“Vagabond  Skis"  •  “Wedein" 

Faaluring  worid'v  b«tl  tkiart  on  Amarica'i 
torrain.  In  gorgaout  color,  with 
famous  mountain  music  background.  Hi¬ 
larious  comody  with  a  laugh  a  minuto. 

Parsonofly  norratod  by 

VICTOR  COTY 

Amorica's  Foromost  Outdoor  Photographor 

STOWE,  VERMONT 

Ptrstnal  appoarancos  only-na  talas  ar  raatals. 


A  COMPLETE  CHILD'S 
RELEASE  BINDING 


•  At  oil  Ski  Shops  (direct  if  unavailable) 


Alta  Co.,  Orem,  U.S.A. 

Allceck,  Loight  A  Westwood,  Toronto,  Canado. 


major  ski  areas... plush  to 
modest  accommodations  for  skiers 
at  Reno's  new  million  dollar 


PONY  EXPRESS 

irrc. 


WKlIk  P  O  BOX  ;ITV  kkNO  FOR 
DETAILS  OR  RESERVATIONS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE 

PRIZE-WINNING  DE¬ 
SIGNS  FOR  YOUR  SKI 
CHALET.  OR  SKI 
SHELL.  ERECTED  AT 
ALL  MAJOR  VERMONT 
SKI  AREAS. 

Details  on  request.  Acreage  in  Ski  Colonies  near 
Stratton,  Bromley  and  Majic  Mountain.  Potentials, 
'  Inc.' Manchester  Ctr.,  Vermont 


GREAT  SKIS  MAKE 
GREAT  SKIING  C 
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down,  patches  of  blue  again  showed  in 
the  clouds,  then  more  blue  and  then 
the  glorious  sun.  We  began  climbing 
again,  zig-zagging  across  the  Upper 
Theodul  Glacier  until  we  stepped  to 
the  final  ridge,  the  summit  of  the 


Ski  Free  All  Winter  at 

SUGAR6USH 


THE  SUGARBUSH  INN 

^A^Qrren•  Vermont 


Al?INC  K," 


STOWt  •  VERMONT 


ill'll  I  inii  III  ii  II nil 

I  IIIH^I  mill  III  illi: 

OUftLITY  MEALS  •  SETUP  BAR  •  FUN  ROOM 
$10-14  AP  Nick  Mara  ALnine  3-7700 


America’s  newest,  most  ex¬ 
citing  area.  2  mile  Gondola 
lift,  2  double  chairs. 

The  area’s  largest  Inn  needs  male 
help  .  .  .  free  season  ski  pass, 
room  &  board,  salary  plus  tips. 

Write  with  qualifications  and 
references  to: 


exjditiMjCj  ejxdtuhjCj  mi 


0  '  0  '  0  * 

^juH/hjCj  mitbMjCj  mitUMjCj  mil 


i  Ttgei  or  sfiTuiuHO  ii  tu  iiiioiucu... 


mean  disaster  but  allow  the  other  two 
to  rescue  the  victim.  The  second  group 
followed  in  our  tracks. 

Then  began  the  long  pull,  the  ascent 
up  the  Lower  Theodul.  In  glacier 
traversing,  one  moves  in  a  steady,  even 
rhythm.  We  stopped  for  a  rest,  ad¬ 
justed  our  gear  and  began  the  climb. 
The  six  of  us  were  alone  in  a  world 
of  white,  a  human  chain  moving 
slowly  across  the  icefield,  then  past  an 
enormous  ice-fall,  then  gingerly  around 
a  section  of  the  glacier  where 
crevasses  gaped  at  least  100  feet  deep. 
Swiss  mountain  men  refer  to  these 
gullies  as  “mailboxes.”  Once  mailed, 
the  skier  is  a  dead  letter  forever. 

Within  two  hours  of  our  first  goal, 
what  we  feared  the  most,  happened. 
The  sky,  which  had  been  blazing 
bright,  began  filling  with  clouds, 
suddenly  turned  gray  and  within  a 
few  minutes  we  were  enveloped  in 
fog  so  thick  that  we  were  unable  to 
see  each  other  1 5  feet  away.  The 
wind  grew  stronger  and  a  freezing  rain 
began  whipping  miniature  icicles  into 
our  faces.  We  were  forced  to  cover 
up  and  turn  our  backs  to  the  wind. 
Willy  called  a  halt  and  said:  ‘let’s 
wait  awhile  and  see  what  happens. 
Otherwise  we’ll  get  lost  or  walk  into 
a  crevasse.” 

He  was  right,  as  it  turned  out. 

WitKin  *^0  tViA  HipH 


For  Rent-New  Stowe  Vacation  House 

Only  300  ft.  from  the  base  of  Big  Spruce  Peak 
chair  lift;  living-dining  room,  all  modern  appli- 
ances-dishwasher,  garbage  disposal,  deep  freeze, 
washing  machine,  dryer,  T.V.,  porch  viewing  Mt. 
Mansfield,  2  complete  baths,  4  bedrooms,  10 
beds.  Completely  furnished.  Will  rent  only  to 
families  with  references.  Minimum  rental  one 
week.  Box  C,  SKI  Incorporating  Ski  Life,  117  E. 
31st  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


1  A  anyone  can  YODEL! 

USE  BUCHER'S  PROVEN  METHOD 
33  RPM  INSTRUCTIONAL  LP  ALBV^I 
$4.50  •  BOOK  “ANYONE  CAN  YODEL  ’ 
HARD  COVER  $2.00— SOFT  COVER  $1.00 
VA  45  RPM  ‘YODELINO  SANTA”  ami 
/JVn  "SKIER'S  JOY*':  ’’ASPEN  POLKA”  and 
l/AN  "CALL  OF  THE  MAGIC  MTN.  $1.05  ea. 

ask  for  list  of  finest  alpine 

f  /  IW  yodel  ti  nes  on  45  RPM  IMPORTED 
V  \IVv  records.  ($1.05  and  E.  P.  $1.50) 

Jf  NLVk  Writa  Bueher’a  Yodalini  Maal 
»  2265  W.  Ford  PI..  Danver  23.  Cola. 

HAVE  YOU  CSIYEI^? 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 

257  Fourth  Avo.  •  Now  York  10,  N.  Y. 


1  heodul  Pass,  on  tne  awiss-itaiian 
frontier.  We  had  crossed  our  chosen 
valley  safely.  It  had  taken  us  somewhat 
more  than  five  hours. 

At  the  rim  of  the  Theodul  Pass  is 
a  hut  operated  by  the  Italians.  By 
3  o’clock  we  were  wearily  stretched 
out  in  front  of  it,  looking  into  Italy’s 
Breuil  (a  five-mile  run  away).  Far 
in  the  distance  rose  Mt.  Blanc.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  ridge 
stands  the  posh  Testa  Grigia,  a  moun¬ 
tain  hotel  that  caters  to  skiers  from 
Breuil.  We  ate  a  late  lunch  and 
couldn’t  resist  taking  a  run  or  two 
down  the  Testa  Grigia  slopes  in  the 
fading  sunlight. 

By  evening,  the  Theodul  Hut  was 
crowded  with  Italian,  French  and  Swiss 
skiers  and  mountaineers.  We  put  away 
spaghetti  dinners  by  the  light  of 
petroleum  lamps,  washed  the  food 
down  with  great  quantities  of  Chianti, 
then,  after  an  international  singing 
contest,  rolled  into  our  sleeping  bags. 

(Continued) 
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Here, 

FINALLY,  ^ 

is  a  durable  ring  ^ 
as  light  as  rattan.  ^ 

Fits  most  poles,  M 

steel  or  aluminum.  m 

Won't  soak  up  water.  V 

Won’t  crack  in  the  ■ 

cold  like  plastic  does.  1 

Tilts  easily  to  fit  any  ] 

slope,  and  returns  to 
position  automatically. 

Won't  skip  sideways 
before  digging  in,  like 
rimless  baskets  do. 

Costs  somewhat  more 
than  most  rings,  but  well 
worth  it. 

OBTAINABLE  FROM 

SWn  illiB  "Mun 


sgmspr  wm 

Lunsla 

12  MAJOR  SKI  AREAS 
WITHIN  EASY  DRIVING  DISTANCE 
OF  FUNSKrRENO 


*FUNSKI..  .  no<  founti  in  Webster's  . .  but  tn  any 

lanffuaye  it  means  u'esterr  irinter  fun. .  .at  its  best/ 


pMOLDS 

Kclub 

»reho 
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practice 

skiinsrs 


get  more  gp  on  tile  srtQw 

I  ,  ft  s 

^  n  i  ifl  M 


Endorsed  by  professionals.  Ski 
Ball  lets  you  practice  all  body 
movements  taught  in  ski  schools. 
Brief  daily  workout  conditions 
muscles,  develops  coordination. 
Perfect  for  parties— enjoy  slalom 
race  and  other  games  shown  on 
huge  “Ski  Ball  Mountain"  instruc¬ 
tion  sheet.  Keep  in  shape— get 
Ski  Ball.  At  ski  shops  and  sport 
stores.  $10. 


Bal-Amic  Engineering  Company 
Box  55  *  Bellwood,  Illinois 


Trade  Representative: 
ISELIN  IMPORTS 
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HIDDEN  VALLEY... 

( Continued  from  proeoding  p*go) 


We  planned  to  begin  our  assault  on 
the  Breithorn  at  4  a.  m 

There  is  little  in  this  world  that 
compares  with  dawn  in  the  high  Alps. 
It  was  clear,  the  air  sharp  with  a  plea¬ 
sant  bite.  The  sun  tipped  the  peaks 
with  a  red  glow.  We  stood  there 
awhile,  silently  watching  the  day  be¬ 
gin,  feeling  close  to  eternity  and  peace. 

Then  we  set  off  again,  along  with 
other  groups  from  the  Testa  Grigia 
and  the  Theodul  Hut.  A  steep  ravine 
had  to  be  climbed  and  then  traversed, 
then  another  plateau  leading  to  the 
Brethorn.  But  compared  to  our  journey 
across  the  snowfields  from  the  Corner 
Glacier,  it  was  like  child’s  play.  At 
the  base  of  the  last  steep  pitch  to  the 
summit  of  the  Breithorn.  we  rested, 
along  with  the  other  parties.  But  while 
they  cached  their  gear,  we  strapped 
our  skis  to  our  backs,  for  it  was  our 
intent  to  ski  from  the  peak  of  the 
Breithorn  all  the  way  to  the  Schwarz- 


Oily  II  mUM  ROith  if  IlMtrcal 


'Tfrtoiit 


club  and 
cottages 


Here  is  a  complete  ski-village  at  the 
Laurentians'  highest  peak.  Double  and 
single  chair  lifts  .  .  .  T-bars  ...  at  your 
door  ...  24  instructors  .  .  .  over  50  miles 
of  downhill  trails  for  novice  or  expert. 
Accommodations  in  Lodge,  Inn  or  your 
own  private  chalet.  Ski  Weeks  from  $105 
including  Ski  School,  all  lift  tickets,  meals, 
lodging.  Famous  French-Canadian  cuisine, 
movies,  skating,  dancing  nightly.  Write 
today  for  colour  brochure! 


Mont  Trofflblant,  P.  Q.,  Canada 


Mn.  Jotaph  B.  Ryan,  Praadont  and  Managing  Oirader 


The  Breithorn  Steilhang  is  not  an 
easy  climb  without  gear.  With  our 
skies  encumbering  every  move,  we  ad¬ 
vanced  step  by  step,  resting  more 
often  than  we  had  the  day  before.  It 
never  seemed  to  end. 

Then,  suddenly,  we  were  on  top.  We 
congratulated  each  other  as  if  we  had 
conquered  a  Himalayan  peak.  We  were 
happy  and  content.  Impossibly  far 
away  was  Zermatt,  even  further  away, 
the  rest  of  the  working,  busy  world. 
To  our  left  again,  the  omnipresent 
Matterhorn,  with  wisps  of  clouds 
floating  about  it.  No  matter  how  hard 
the  climb  may  be  and  how  often  you 
may  be  tempted  to  turn  back,  the 
reward  awaiting  you  on  top  cannot 
be  measured.  The  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  unlimited. 

It  was  8  a.m.  Ahead  of  us  was 
seven  miles  of  open  downhill  run¬ 
ning.  While  others  scrambled  down 
by  foot  we  swooped  off  the  Breithorn 
summit  on  our  skis,  stopping  briefly 
at  the  foot  of  the  Steilhang  for  our 
ruck-sacks,  ropes  and  bedrolls.  We 
schussed  in  streams  of  powder  over 
the  Breithorn  Plateau  to  the  ravine 
leading  toward  the  Theodul  Glacier. 
Then  we  turned  our  faces  toward  the 
Matterhorn  and  yodelling  with  delir¬ 
ious  joy,  spun  our  trails  through  track¬ 
less  corn  snow  to  the  Schwarzsee  and 
home.  END 


best  skiing 

{MjoSluitm  tmh 


Ski  at  famous  Mont  Tremb- 
lant!  "Learn-To-Ski-Weeks" 
from  $72.00.  Reserve  today! 
Use  of  choir  lifts,  T-Bors,  tows; 
lessons  by  Villa  Bellevue  Ski 
'School;  Free  transportation  to 
and  from  Mont  Tremblont 
south  side,  7  days,  6  nights, 
all  meals.  Write  today  for 
folder  and  rates.  Rene  Dubois. 
Tel.  St.  Jovite  425-2734. 

AS  LOW  AS  $72.00 


R.R.  1,  Mont  Tramblant,  P.Q.,  Canada, 


Tal.  425-2734 


VILLA  BELLIVUi  SKI  SCHOOL 
C.S.I.A.  Cartiflad  Initructort 


New  York  Representative:  Gertrude  Donnelly 
245  Eost  37th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
Phone  Murray  Hill  7-4264 
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Pardon  my  Norwegian  ac¬ 
cent. 

I  used  to  be  afraid  of  my 
leg  breaking,  but  not  since 
I  invented  the  first  safety 
ski  binding  in  1939. 

Since  then  the  Hvam  bind¬ 
ing  has  been  improved  many 
times. 

There  is  no  better  binding 
than  a  Hvam.  Other  bind¬ 
ings  look  like  Hvams,  but 
they  do  not  work  the  same 
way. 

If  you  must  adjust  the  bind¬ 
ing,  possibly  you  adjust  it 
too  loose  the  first  time  and 
too  tight  the  next  time.  The 
Hvam  binding  is  automatic. 
The  tension  is  determined 
by  a  precision  torque  screw¬ 
driver  at  the  factory. 

Racing  skiers  will  tell  you  a 
Hvam  will  not  come  out  in 
hard,  chattering  turns,  but 
it  will  release  in  a  fall. 

If  you  like  to  ski  like  me  you 
like  to  ski  all  winter. 

And  not  to  be  afraid. 


Many  skiers  regardless  of  their  ability  or  experience,  often  fall  into 
one  of  skiing's  bad  habits-exerting  downward  pressure  or  leaning  on 
their  uphill  pole  during  a  traverse  or  before  turning,  especially  on 
veiy  steep  slopes.  The  practice  is  a  bad  one  because  whenever  a 
skier  is  in  a  position  to  make  such  an  error,  he  invariably  has  more 
weight  on  his  uphill  ski  than  is  advisable,  especially  in  a  long  and 
fast  traverse.  Leaning  on  the  uphill  pole  tends  to  set  the  skier  back 
on  his  heels,  too,  resulting  in  a  drifting  apart  of  the  ski  tips  and, 
usually,  loss  of  control. 

Next  time  you  catch  yourself  leaning  on  that  uphill  pole,  try  this 
simple  remedy.  Pick  the  pole  up  off  the  snow.  This  immediately 
makes  you  place  your  weight  forward  on  the  balls  of  your  feet  where 
it  belongs.  Now  place  the  pole  shaft  against  your  uphill  pocket. 
Besides  getting  the  pole  off  the  snow  and  correcting  your  improper 
stance  and  faulty  weight  distribution,  this  maneuver  will  place  your 
uphill  shoulder  in  the  proper  position  to  counter-rotate  for  the  next 
turn,  whether  you  are  skiing  either  rotation  or  delayed  shoulder  style. 
In  the  latter,  it  also  places  the  downhill  pole  properly  for  planting 
before  the  turn. 

Putting  your  uphill  pole  “in  your  pocket"  will  help  to  keep  it  off 
the  snow  and  prevent  you  from  using  it  as  a  dangerous  crutch  when 
you  pick  up  too  much  speed  or  get  into  trouble.  It  will  also  help  to 
build  better  balance  and  body  position  over  your  skis  and  give  you 
more  confidence  on  steep  slopes. 


Rta.l,  Box  404,  Beaverton,  Oregon 


!! 

Hjalmar 

Hvam 

Saf-Ski  bindings 
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Montreal,  CawnHn 


UGONIER, 

PA. 


55  MUm  East 
of  Pittsburgh 
on  Route  30 


LAUREL  MOUNTAIN y  SLOPES 

FINEST  SKIING 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Write  BOX  276,  LIGONIER,  PA.,  or  coH  BE  8-9373 


SKI  TRAILS: 
The  First  Turn 


AS  THOUGH  WITH  WINGS... 


DISTRIBUTORS 


JOHNNY  SEESAW'S  •  P^,  VbnmMt 
GRESVIG  iTD.  •  10151  St.  Iowiwk*  Ih 
■AG.  CAYYAISGA  •  MNon.  Holy 


Super  Foski  for  racing  and 
super  smooth  pleasure  skiing. 
Since  1940  World's  Finest  Ski  Wax. 
Easy  to  apply— supplied  with 
inch-wide  brush.  Wears  Bke  ironi 
Super  Foski  is  perfect  for 
ait  ski  bottoms. 


DON  MOnUU  CO.  •  203  N.  KraoiW 


iFrmmn,  CMorvia 


(Montana 
State  College. 
Bozeman, 
Montana) 

Ski  5-6  months 
each  year 
at  Bridget  Bowl. 
Site  of  1960 
NCAA  Ski 
Championship 
Finals. 


Write  Bridget  Bowl  or  M.S.C.  Alumni  Association 


2V^ft.WedelnSkis 
Deagned  for  Adults 


ProTen  hj  profet* 
EtanAlf.  Slittrt-eM  preYld«  a  mb- 
■■tkinil  new  wj  to  Igatii  W«dela 
«BBll7  mad  nf«l7! 
MulU-lutinBUid  2%  ft.  offtei 
tAgm.  Tentlle  bGttow.  Heel  h. 
too  proteeton.  OrforatSo  sky  bloG. 

AIeo.  8hort*ee  4-ft.  model. 

%t9M 

AUo,  8hort>ee  5-ft.  model. 

$84.95 

Nor  At  jour  ikl  tbop  or  write 
SHORT-EE  SKISi,  Boi  BM  . 
Brattleboro.  Vt. 
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mlwayu  close  to  my 

HART 

Meta/  S/(/s 


9 


THERE'S  A  HART  FOR  EVERY  SKIER! 

Standard,  Professional,  Competition  and  J/R 

^84.50  to  ^104.50. 

Taking  lessons?  Be  sure  to  take  them  from  a  certified 
ski  instructor.  More  and  more  instructors  are  using  and 
recommending  Harts. 

The  Hurt  Jte1»l  Mini 

2400  ENDICOTT  ST.,  ST.  PAUL  14,  MINN 


CopyrighM961 


CANADA:  Harvey  £.  Dodds  company,  2274  Moreau  St..  Montreal,  P. 
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